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BOSTON, FEBRUARY 9, 


Send a Commission! 


T MAY BE, as the high-minded Commonweal, 

journal of the Roman Catholic Church, infers, 
that we of THH REGISTER have not been as sensitive 
as we ought to be to the unspeakable persecutions 
of Catholics in Mexico; and yet we do not think. it 
is a fair inference for our cotemporary to draw 
that because the State—Mexico—has assumed al- 
most complete authority over the Church, with, as 
we think, the consent of the people, most of whom 
are themselves Catholic, we therefore believe that 
these people consent to the wrongs which have been 
inflicted and suffered on account of the Catholic 
Church. They have consented to the State’s su- 
premacy, not to any excesses. 

We would give reassurance not only by citing our 
words in the issue of January 19, from which our 
neighbor does not quote the friendly and definitive 
passages, but also by responding affirmatively to 
the editorial request of our cotemporary for a com- 
mission to go to Mexico and investigate the condi- 
tions there so that our people may know the whole. 
truth. 

We like the comparison which The Commonweal 
makes, in its plea, with the commission which we 
have sent to Roumania, representing the minorities 
there who have endured outrageous, cruel, and 
protracted persecution these long ten years. By all 
means, compose and send such a commission. We 
would give as much strength for the defense of our 
Catholic friends, and in fact all Catholic people, 
who have need of us, as we would to our own; be- 
cause with us there is no ultimate and fundamental 
distinction in the children of humanity or the chil- 

dren of God. 
' In the case of Roumania, five different Christian 
denominations, which have churches there, the 
Catholics, the Presbyterians, the Reformed, the 
Baptists, and the Unitarians, were and are repre- 
sented on the commission on minorities, and beside 
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_ fered “for religion’s sake. 


these, the Jews. All these are one! In Roumania, 
the Government approved the commission’s coming. 
In fact, it has made, through various representa- 
tives, four visitations and investigations, and re- 
ported completely and convincingly against the 
outrages and even atrocities which have been suf- 
Roumania has denied 
these findings, but it has not closed the gates. . 

Mexico would not refuse a true and just inquiry, 
we believe, especially now that we have done much 
to establish good relations with that country, jin 
the ambassadorship of Dwight W. Morrow. We 
must remember the international relations. have 
never been questioned, nor the amenities abated, 
between Roumania and the United States. 
other hand, Mexico is still sensitive with memories, 
which, let us say with thanksgiving fervently, 


President Coolidge is doing much to transform — 


into very present and continuing tokens of friend- 


ship. A little while, and we have no doubt an un- 
official commission might be received. It must be 
kept clear that the United States as a Government 
has no part whatever in the Commission on Reli- 
gious Minorities which is concerned with Rou- 
mania; that is purely an interchurch association. 

In the case of a commission that would investi- 
gate the persecutions and perhaps the whole rela- 
tion of Church and State in Mexico, there need he 
no great difficulty in designating the right persons. 
We believe Catholics of fair, judicial, and objective 
minds could be found, and of course there would 
have to be representatives of the Jews and the 
Protestant churches on such a commission. 

There is no reason to apprehend that the Ameri- 


can hierarchy of the Church would set its face~ 


against a commission, though it could not be ex- — 
pected, any more than the State Department could’ 


be expected, to give its official sanction to such a 
move. But Michael Williams, the editor of The 


Commonweal, who makes this important and for us 4 
acceptable proposal, understands, we have no doubt, —— 


the limitations, from the official standpoint, of the” 


commission he would see created. He is in unoffi- 


cial relation to the Church in his: capacity as editor 


of his paper, for which the. hierarchy is in no wise 


responsible, and over which it has, we believe, ho ~ 
He would find no- 

_ great difficulty in engaging the sympathetic inter- 
est. of leading laymen and clergymen in his own 


effectual supervision whatever. 


communion, and in all the others of the so-called 
non-Catholic faiths in this country. All good men 


are friendly—that is, if they are truly intelligent’ 
and Christian. Our deep- -rooted differences do not y 
affect our deeper-rooted unity of spiritual nature 


and necessity. We have a sense of justice for all, 


and for all alike, which would motivate us in this 4} 
case, and we would not, in the quest of the truth, — 
show the least untoward disposition for Mexico, wy 


including its government and those in authority. 
Let the question of The Commonweal be answered 
by the church press, “Why 
as recently combined to send a commission to Rou- 
mania to investigate religious minorities, 


in America, at the very doors of the United States?” 


i 


cannot agencies such 


On the 


‘Jews, — | 
Catholics, and other bodies, also investigate the 
much graver situation existing not in Europe, but — 
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There is no good reason why we may not. The 
Commonweal continues its editorial by saying that 


those who are not of that household should “discuss 


this proposition in their columns and. call it to the 
attention of the great foundations of social service, 
of Conciliation and arbitration, with a view to form- 
ing a thoroughly representative non-sectarian, non- 
governmental Commission of Inquiry concerning 
the Religious Problem in Mexico.” 

- “Such a commission,” says the Editor, “could 
find the facts and bring’ them to the attention of all 
American citizens”; it “could determine in the 
court of public opinion whether the Mexican Gov- 
ernment is right in accusing the Catholic clergy i in 
that country of all the crimes and civic misde- 
meanors now imputed to them; and the American 
public would be able to judge whether or not that 
government is justified in the measures put into 
effect against Catholic Christians who number 90 
per cent. of its citizens—treatment which the Head 
of the Catholic Church, who, whatever opinion non- 
Catholics may hold of his religious claims, ordina- 
rily does not make such grave statements as were 
issued in his name by his Secretary of State either 
hastily or without some foundation, declares to be 
the worst persecution in all history.” 

It seems to us that here is an altogether unexcep- 
tionable proposition. It may be that the difficulties 
of making the idea a reality, setting up a working 
commission, are greater than we imagine or sur- 
mise, but difficulties are the easiest things in the 
world for men of sublime faith in religion, especi- 
ally in their own religion; and there is at the foun- 
dation of our spiritual life as Christians of every 
variety, and as Jews who are the religious begetters 
of us all, a oneness in those elemental graces and 
forces of the soul and of the whole nature of man 
which it is our common business, and our most 
vital business, to keep pure, clean, and strong. 

Almost the only problem that could arise would 
be the political, that is, the international one. 
What would Mexico say to such a commission? At 
the present hour, Mexico is in the way of becoming 
stabilized. She has been through long, precarious 
years. She knows the religious power of the 
Church has been exercised in the State throughout 
its history, and she does not believe that, there can 
be any good for either State or Church except 
through complete separation. All of her seemingly 
terrible laws, with their prohibitions, expropria- 
tions, and persecutions against the Church, may be, 
in the aspect of history, the summary, decisive, and 
eyen violent and revolutionary expression of a 
quiet, profound determination that there shall be 
a complete new religio-political order. 

Some things cannot be done gently, the State has 
said in effect, in the opinion of many persons not 
hostile to the Church or to religion. Some things 
have to be accomplished by storm and stress. That 
is history’s way. It is not a fashion which grows 
in favor with the advancement of civilization and 
friendship among the nations. We do not approve 
it. We believe in the same status of religion in 
Mexico as we enjoy in the United States. 
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When The Commonweal singles out THE Rucis- 
TER by name, among the religious papers of the 
country, it is, we hope, because our neighbor be- 
lieves we have wanted to be decent, unprejudiced 
to a degree, and just; because, with all the inevi- 
table disparity in our way of thinking and that of 
our Roman Catholic friends, we act on the theory 
that there is something deeper in all this than 
thinking, and that is being! Let us recall, from our 
editorial of January 19 which The Commonweal 
quotes in its issue of February 1, that we said: 

“The present condition in Mexico cannot be per- 
manent. Only peace is final. Indeed, the proper 
adjustment of the relation of Church and State is 
the necessary basis of peace in Mexico. Beside the 
religious issue, the question of oil and other prop- 
erty matters, is, of course, secondary. Religion is 
the first thing. It is in appreciation of the spiritual 
in Mexico’s political life that Mr. Morrow has been 
doing such admirable, discerningly friendly work 
for both countries and the world. The Church will 
make adjustments, and so will the State, and we 
may expect, by means of a concordat, a new era in 
Mexico within a decade.” 

These words fit in perfectly with The Common- 
weal’s proposition that a commission be appointed 
to study the religious situation. There is no surer, 
better way to consummate the desired establish- 
ment of concord and peace. We are too seasoned 
in the world’s slow habit to become excited, but we 
are enthusiastic for the commission. We believe 
all things, hope all things, that work for good. We 
are convinced the commission would work for the 
good of the Roman Catholic Church, of Mexico, the 
United States, and the whole world. Believing in 
separation of Church and State, we say as earnestly 
as The Commonweal says, that we stand against 
anti-religious enactments in Mexico, and wherever 
there are such, we would be with “the great ma- 
jority of Mexicans” and “utterly condemn and de- 
plore it.” If the people’s “voice is not heard 
because it is strangled by the censorship of the 
press, and by restrictive measures against indi- 
viduals and groups as severe as any ever employed 
by tyrants anywhere or at any time,’ we want to 
know that and condemn it, as we do condemn it in 
Mussolini and sometimes in Boston. We cannot 
use words for closing more to our liking than the 
following in our neighbor’s far-reaching editorial: 

“The Commonweal, as its readers know, is abso- 
lutely opposed to any form of military intervention 
by the United States in Mexico. It recognizes the 
exceedingly delicate responsibility of the United 
States Government in dealing with the Mexican 
Government on the question of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment’s relations with its own citizens. Never- 
theless all governments, all their negotiations, are 
motivated by public opinion. Public opinion in the 
United States so far is not informed concerning the 
religious crisis in Mexico, its extent, or its con- 
sequences. It is the duty of the press to inform 
public opinion even more ‘than it is the duty of the 
press to endeavor to guide it.” 


Charles A. Murdock 


A noted Unitarian’s long and happy life 


T OAKLAND, CALIF., on January 11, 
there passed to his rest Charles A. 
Murdock, who for half a century has been 
to the cause of the Unitarian churches on 
the Pacific coast very much what George 
H. Ellis has been to the cause in New 
England. He lacked but fifteen days of 
being eighty-seven years old. He had been 
at his office in San Francisco up to the 
day before he was stricken, and was ill 
for but a week. His last conscious act 
was to dictate an affectionate message of 
congratulation to his friends of sixty years, 
Dr. and Mrs. Thomas L. Eliot of Portland, 
upon the sixtieth anniversary of their 
arrival in Oregon. 

Mr. Murdock was born in Leominster, 
Mass., the son of a country tavern-keeper, 
who later conducted the Pemberton House 
in Howard Street, Boston, famous at that 
time for being headquarters for 
Whig politicians. He received his 
early religious training in the Uni- 
tarian church at Leominster under 
the ministry of the Rev. Hiram 
Withington, and most of his school- 
ing in Boston. In 1849 his father 
joined the gold-rush for California, 
whither the family followed him 
six years later, when Charles was 
fourteen. The home was estab- 
lished in Humboldt County at what 
is now known as Arcata. It was 
at the edge of the great redwood 
forests, and hostile Indians were 
numerous. Here, with his school- 
ing practically at an end, young 
Murdock spent the next nine years 
of his life in various occupations, 
enriching his experience and widen- 
ing his knowledge of life. Bret 
Harte, a few years older than he, 
was his neighbor and friend, and 
for a short time Mr. Murdock 
served as Register of the local 
United States Land Office, under com- 
mission from President Lincoln. 

In 1864 Mr. Murdock removed to San 
Francisco, which was to be his home for 
nearly sixty-four years. After a varie- 
gated business experience of three years 
he acquired an interest in a printing office, 
and thus entered upon a career which 
lasted for forty-seven years. For more 
than a generation C. A. Murdock and Com- 
pany enjoyed the reputation of being the 
finest job printers in San Francisco, and 
no work marked by poor typography or 
bad taste was allowed to leave their 
presses. Not many books were published, 
but among the few was the first pub- 
lished story of Kate Douglas Wiggin, who 
was then a young kindergarten teacher 
in San Francisco, as yet unknown to fame. 

Coming to San Francisco at the begin- 
ning of his young manhood, and growing 
up with the city through its formative 
and most interesting period, Mr. Murdock 
naturally shared its life to the full, and 
in public and private ways rendered the 
community manifold service. After leav- 
ing the Land Office at Eureka he entered 
the office of the Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs at San Francisco, and in this sery- 
ice had many thrilling experiences as he 
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visited the various tribes. In 1883 .he 
was elected to the State Assembly and 
served one term. He did valuable service 
on the city board of education. At the 
most critical time in the history of San 
Francisco politics he was pressed into 
service as a member of the Civil Service 
Commission as one who could not be 
swerved by unworthy considerations. 
Again, in the political reconstruction after 
the great fire of 1906, he was chosen by 
the reform government as a member of the 
City and County Board of Supervisors, 
was re-elected for eight years, and served 
until 1916. It was a period of great prog- 
ress in the well-being of San Francisco, 
and in much of this he had an active and 
influential part. 

Even more characteristic of him was 
Mr. Murdock’s voluntary service of various 


Walking in the Way 


CHARLES A. MURDOCK 


To hold the faith when all seems dark, 
to keep of good courage when failure fol- 
lows failure, to cherish hope when its prom- 
ise is faintly whispered, to bear without 
complaint the heavy burdens that must be 
borne, to be cheerful whatever comes, to 
preserve high ideals, to trust unfalteringly 
that well-being follows well-doing: this is 

' the Way of Life. . 

To be modest in desires, to enjoy simple 
pleasures, to be earnest, to be true, to be 
kindly, to be reasonably patient and ever- 
lastingly persistent, to be considerate, to 
be at least just, to be helpful, to be loving: 
this is to walk therein. 


-philanthropies. "No effort for public good 


ever found him deaf to its appeals. For 
many years he was one of the directing 
spirits of the Boys and Girls’ Aid Society. 
He helped pilot it from its first beginnings 
to a conspicuous success, and may almost 
be said to have been its very soul. He 
was for over twenty-five years on the 
Board of the Associated Charities, and 
was its treasurer. As trustee of the Cali- 
fornia School of Mechanical Arts he had 
much to do with developing vocational 
training. He was on the board of the 
Babies’ Aid. He was actively interested 
in various literary societies, notably the 
Chit-Chat Club of San Francisco. When 
the great fire destroyed his business in 
1906, and most men were doing their best 
to re-establish themselves as quickly as 
possible, he let his business go for several 
weeks while he gave his whole time and 
thought to the work of organizing emer- 
gency relief under the Red Cross. It was 
characteristic of the man; for it is doubt- 
ful whether he ever thought first of him- 
self and his own interest, and last of those 
in need. Toward the end of his life he 
spoke of these widespread activities as an 
almost shameful record of dissipation; but 
it is not likely that he really regretted 


it, or would have acted differently again. 

All things good in Mr. Murdock’s per- 
sonal character and public service were 
the natural outgrowth of deep religious 
faith and firm religious principle. He was 
brought up in religious habits, and formed 
in’a devout home. On one of his first 
visits to San Francisco he made sure of 
hearing Starr King preach twice, and was 
thrilled by him. When he removed to San 
Francisco, King had lately died, and Dr. 
Bellows of New York was filling his place 
for six months. His preaching opened a- 
new world to the young man, who at once 
joined the church for a membership which 
was to continue until his death. A few 
months later came Dr. Horatio Stebbins, 
whom Mr. Murdock remembered as an ad- 
mired minister of his boyhood in the 
neighboring parish at Fitchburg. To him 
Mr. Murdock now gave renewed 
admiration and a devoted service 
which never faltered. He testified 
repeatedly that it has been an in- 
calculable blessing to him to fall 
under the influence of such a man; 
and that of the noble men he drew 
around him in the First Church. 
The friendship between the two 
was one of affectionate intimacy, 
and the younger ever looked up to 
the older with the unstinted ad- 
miration of a Boswell. He early 
became a teacher in the Sunday- 
school, later its assistant-superin- 
tendent, and for forty years was its 
devoted and beloved superintend- 
ent. San Francisco and its suburbs 
are to-day full of fine men and 
women who can trace much of the 
best of their characters to the in- 
fluence he thus had upon them. 

In 1891 Mr. Murdock’s intimate 
relations with the Onward Club of 
the young people of the church led 
him to launch for them a modest monthly 
paper called The Guidon. Its success was 
instant, and its value for the churches 
of the West was realized; so that after 
fifteen months it enlarged its form and 
extended its field, and became The Pacific 
Unitarian, which has done inestimable 
good to the churches of the Pacific coast 
during the past thirty-five years. Mr. Mur- 
dock was long its publisher, and always 
its editor, and his monthly word of whole- 
some optimism, broad sympathy, and gen- 
erous good sense has given him a range 
of influence longer in time and broader in 
extent than has been enjoyed by any other 
of our Western leaders, lay or clergy. 
He was one of the Council of the National 
Conference, 1899-1901, and Vice-President — 
of the General Conference, 1912-13; Di- 
rector of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, 1907-18, and Pacific Coast Field Seec- 
retary 1915-21. 

Most of the writing from Mr. Murdock’s 
facile pen appeared in the editorial 
columns of The Pacific Unitarian; but he 
wrote some occasional: verse of high 
quality. Besides an address on “Laisséz- 
Faire and Labor,” which formed one of a 
series on “Modern Religious Thought,” 
published by the Pacific Coast Conference 
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in 1885, he published in 1921 the life of 
his revered pastor, “Horatio Stebbins: His 
Ministry and his Personality”; and in the 
Same year, at the urgent solicitation of 
his friends, the story of his own life and 
experiences, “A Backward Glance at 
Highty,” which will be valued not only for 
his own sake, but also for the interesting 
Sketches it gives of places, events and 
persons in California in the generation fol- 
lowing the Argonauts. He was an admir- 
able example of what liberal Christianity 
ean do for one who has been bred under 
its influence and has tried to guide himself 
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by its precepts. No stranger to the heavier 
trials and sorrows of life, he kept per- 
sistently cheerful, and forward and up- 
ward looking; always ready to give a help- 
ful hand or a kind word, eyen to the un- 
thankful and evil, he will long be remem- 
bered with deep affection and gratitude. 

Mr. Murdock was once married, but was 
bereft of his wife many years since. He 
is survived by one son, Osgood, engaged in 
business in San Francisco, and by two 
daughters, of whom the older, Margaret, 
is on the administrative staff of the Uni- 
versity of California. 


After the F. lood 


A sermon in time of disaster 


WILLIAM §S. NICHOLS 
Church of the Messiah, Montpelier, Vt. 


After the Vermont flood of last 
November, Dr. William 8S. Nichols, 
preaching at a union meeting of Prot- 
estant churches in Montpelier, Vt., 
used with great effect the text, “What 
manner of man is this, that even the 
winds and sea obey him!” (Mait. 
viii. 27). The resilience of a strong man 
of God when disaster overtakes him 
and his people is portrayed in the fol- 
lowing excerpts from his sermon. 


ET US, in the full face of the difficulties 
and hardness of these days, lift our 
thoughts, by the sheer strength of the 
faith we possess, up out of the surround- 
ing gloom and tragic night, into the great 
shining day of an unconquerable knowl- 
edge that the Spirit of Goodness, and 
Power, and Love reigns supreme at the 
center and soul of the universe. To reach 
the exultant conviction of God’s great 


‘goodness, as a potent law in our present 


life, through the difficult maze of over- 
burdening tasks is so much more heroic 
and worthy that I know you will not 
refuse the challenge. Because you are 
not erayen souls, and weak in faith, I dare 
thus to provoke your best thought. Have 
we called ourselves Christians, the loftiest 
claim we can possibly make, to these many 
centuries, and not profited in the least 
by the example of the Master of Nazareth? 
We know better. We know that strength 
of faith has been created, that far as we 
may individually fall short of the fullness 
of the stature of Christ, still the Christian 
world is faring on its way, strengthened, 
comforted, inspired, and determined in ac- 
cordance with the pattern given on that 
mount of great fulfillment. 

At one time it is reported Jesus em- 
barked with his disciples in a boat upon 
the inland sea of Galilee. In the night 
a sudden storm arose, and the wind-lashed 
waves tossed the frail boat sufficiently to 
cause certain of the band to be very much 
frightened. These called to the Master 
After a few calm, 
courageous. words from Jesus, all fears 
were dispelled, and the sea grew calm and 
the men marveled, saying, “What manner 
of man is this, that even the winds and 
the sea obey him?’ This question, to- 
gether with the story, suggests the very 


line of thought which will be helpful to 
us in this present moment. What is the 
manner of any man or woman who can 
rise superior to the blowing of the winds, 
the raging of the torrents, the haps and 
mishaps of all temporal life? It is no 
common man to be sure, and yet the es- 
sential qualities are in all common men. 
We pursue the everyday life according to 
the needs and customs of the day in which 
we live, and disasters befall, and fears 
assail, and successes come, and joys are 
ours. We toil and labor, and the ends for 
which we aim are either found or lost. 
When all goes well with us, we feel that 
we are sufficient for every test, strong, and 
equipped for every adverse power. When 
all suddenly goes wrong, we may find our- 
selves broken, and weakened, and humbled, 
because something beyond us has over- 
mastered us. Is there a manner of life 
which can rise superior to all of life’s 
exactions? To know this great truth of 
our human life is to possess the greatest 
secret of all living. And this, my friends, 
is precisely the content of the Christianity. 
which we claim as being our very own. 
Jesus, the inspirer of our faith; had 
clear visions of a supreme goodness, a 
divine spirit, a fatherly universal com- 
passion, an unfailing wisdom, an everlast- 
ing power in and through all our life. 
Jesus believed with his every utterance 
that all human life is sustained and led 
by the spirit of God. Common man, shar- 
ing in all that is divine, was his great 
conception of man’s part in the universe. 
This great idea of man inseparable from 
God carried him through all the difficulties 
of his eventful life, all the trials and 
tragedies of his days, all the tests of char- 
acter to which he was put. For our pur- 
pose, I am going to account for this vision 
as the direct result of his spiritual ex- 
perience, his spiritual endeavor, his spirit- 
ual knowledge of the universe. And he 
claimed that the identical spiritual vision 
of life is possible for you and for me, and 
for all sorts and conditions of men. So 
to-day our religion says to us again: “You 
have met with loss; you are going through 
difficult days; you are coming up against 
some of the very hard facts of material 
life; but in these very times, do not forget 
what manner of men and women you are. 
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Fall back now upon the spiritual reserve, 
as some cf you must fall back upon your 
material reserve. Rediscover the spiritual 
strength, if for the time being you have 
felt a weakening. Revaluate your spirit- 
ual wealth, and know that indeed you are 
not poor but rich; not forsaken and alone, 
but safe and secure.” 

We humans cannot run our affairs suc- 
cessfully and economically without, more 
or less, rigid laws and inflexible require- 
ments. Shall we complain then, if the 
Maryelous universe, the great system of 
life; has its laws and unyielding require- 
ments? How little we know of what is 
required in the ordering of the vast worlds, 
the atmospheres, the vast spaces, the dis- 
tant suns, and all the elements which enter 
into the universal order! The history of 
living is filled with accounts of the great 
difficulties of life, and glorious with the 
records of victorious men and women, 
overcoming, rising superior to obstacles, 
achieving, in the face of heayiest odds, 
the progress and advancement which 
makes our human world seem so superior 
and perfect. A very great factor in all 
victories, and in all achievement, has been 
the spiritual faith, the spiritual knowl- 


edge, the-spiritual vision of men and 


women. Man has talents and powers to 
cope successfully with many foes, but he 
will always be blind and groping and only 
half successful if he fails to utilize his 
spiritual faculties. And so my message, 
in behalf of the institution of the church, 
here happily represented by a union of 
congregations, is a reminder to you, 
thoughtful, earnest, right-minded people of 
Montpelier, to be also mindful in this hour 
of stress of the value of your spiritual 
life. I deem it right, and in accord with 
common sense, that you first put your 
homes in order so far as you now can; 
also that you re-establish your business, 
which is the support of your home. But 
do not too long delay the upbuilding of 
your “churches, and do not withhold your 
support personal and financial from these 
all-important centers of your spiritual 
culture! We have certainly had it 
brought home to us very closely in these 
days that it is the spiritual values which 
are indestructible and enduring. The 
prompt lending of hands, the opening of 
homes, the willing offering of volunteer 
work, the cheerful greetings, the sym- 
pathetic inquiries, the outpouring gifts 
from near and far, the speedy function 
of the Red Cross, all these are the fruit- 
ings of the spiritual tree nurtured in the 
bygone days, and now blessing us in this 
hour of our need. We estimate our mate- 
rial loss in millions of dollars, but that 
which is beyond all money value remains. 
You have the love of your loved ones, you 
have the friendship of your friends, the 
good wishes of your associates; and you 
know very well that your material posses- 
sions, the loss of which to you may be 
very great, is as nothing in comparison. 
But because we have been spiritual seek- 
ers, and have in some measure at least 
followed the spiritual leadership of Jesus; 
because we have cultivated in our hearts 
and minds the great ideals of brotherhood 
among humans, and kinship with the 
Divine; because we are, in short, of a 
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certain manner of men and women, we 
have a great. foundation, an unyielding 
rock upon which we can build and build 
again without the slightest danger of de- 
struction. When I say re-establish your 
churches, I am thinking not merely of the 
temple made with hands. I am referring 
much more to the deep spiritual structure 
which depends upon the loyalty and con- 
stant devotion of your hearts and minds. 
Be not indifferent worshipers, half-hearted 
supporters, luke-warm believers, but de- 
vote yourselves to the réal spiritual cul- 
ture offered by your church, and great will 
be your reward. If in the next decade, 
while the city may be slowly and pain- 
fully coming back to its former proud 
place of beauty and prosperity, you can 
correspondingly increase in your spiritual 
life, then wonderful will be our victory 
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over material disaster, glorious will be 
our achievements, and whole future gen- 
erations will benefit and point back to 
these days as heroie times. Neglect the 
spiritual upbuilding, and you may have a 
city excellent in its outward appearance, 
busy in its selfish prosperity, but heedless 
of the true and enduring yalues, and cor- 
rupt in all that really matters for the 
welfare of the future. -. 

My faith in the workings of the Spirit 
of God, my knowledge*of the inherent 
ability and goodness of you people, my 
observation of your courage and toil and 
determination in these days, gives me 
every assurance that you will rise to your 
present opportunity, and turn defeat into 
victory, loss into gain, and timidity and 
fear into calmness and faith. 


The Enlarging Vocation 
Of Minding Other People’s Affairs 


JOHN MALICK 


IV 


ANY American communities, domi- 

nated by a certain type of religion, 
have lived a rather narrow, restricted life. 
There is not much that they are allowed 
to do. There is no fullness of life in the 
sense that a large, free, cultivated indi- 
vidual lives it. What they do not know, 
or cannot do, or are not allowed to do by 
the local taboos, is not right for anyone to 
do. This is said to be “the good life”; and 
most that free men do, in their use of the 
world, is sin. Their way of life is what all 
good people do, and it is the will of God. 
As governments have been conducted 
hitherto, this group, with their low cultural 
state and their meagre lives, could exist 
but could not control. All others, who could 
live a fuller life, were free to do so. Those 
in the higher cultural states, living the more 
abundant life, made government for those 
less endowed. The lower cultural types 
of life could not regulate or deny the 
higher. They could not forbid to others 
what they themselves lacked. With the 
formation of the Protestant bloc in 
America it became possible for this group 
of restricted lives, at the lower cultural 
level, in the country and the small towns, 
to pool their dislike of all ways of living 
except that of evangelical piety and to 
make it effective against all kinds of life 
except their own. Reform movements 
until now have been the amelioration of 
lower life by their betters. We are wit- 
nessing a new phase in reform for the 
first time—the regulation of their betters 
by those whose lives are less full and less 
competent. 

A psychological analysis of motive in 
regulating other people down to one’s own 
level might reveal some conditions rather 
uncomplimentary. A crusade cannot be 
launched on the real facts of the case, 
namely, that the present movement is an 
effort to level down all life to the evan- 
gelical standards of rural communities. 
This inherent and almost universal desire 
of people to permit no life about them 


fuller than their own would not do to put 
on a banner. It has to get high-sounding 
names to dignify it. It has to be called 
a moral crusade, or enforced righteous- 
ness, or making the church felt in prac- 
tical affairs, or making the will of God 
prevail. Quoting Hazlitt again, “As it 
would not do to set up their own phlegm 
or spleen as the law of the land, and say 
to others, ‘I am a very disagreeable per- 
son; do you just like me,’ it is made a 
matter that concerns the state, and reli- 
gion and philosophy ealled in for their 
purpose.” - 

The present political contest in America 
is not so much between good and evil, 
between religion and irreligion, or between 
the moral and the immoral life, as it is 
between two stages of culture, between 
two widely different manners of taking 
life and using the world. It is a part of 
the political maneuvering of the Protes- 
tant bloc to claim morality, the church, 
and God on its side, and to damn all 
others with impiety and irreligion. This 
use of the churches for its purpose is one 
of the most unsportsmanlike factors now 
in our political life. It has been brought 
about by careful manipulation of the coun- 
try churches. 

In addition to these motives named, an 
honest desire to do good, a feeling of envy 
of all other conditions of life than one’s 
own, and the political asset that this being 
a reformer of others’ morals now is, this 
stands clearly out in our time. Those who 
have mingled in the movements in the 
last twenty years, while this profession 
of minding other people’s affairs has been 
growing up, are familiar with the large 
number of persons who have found satis- 
fying occupation in them. The new psy- 
chology reminds us again of what we 
really live by. It is not wholly by our 
wages or our hours of work. What men 
crave more than these is to have part in 
things, to be noticed, to be recognized as 
of some importance. Some recognition of 
us by our fellows, to have our names 
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stand out, is one of our most urgent de- 
mands. This new business of regulating: 
other people’s lives in detail has furnished 
a way of recognition and activity as no 
other field in our time. We happen to 
have a large number of men and women: 
who have been set free economically from 
any business of their own. They require’ 
activity, prominence, the feeling that they ~ 
are being useful. The manufactured sta-. 
tistics in all these movements stir them 
very deeply, as they are meant to do, and” 
they join or launch a movement. The 
number of men and women who are’ now’ 
free to concoct schemes for managing our 
lives has become a considerable menace. 
It would be a great national good if some 
less disastrous form of activity could be — 
found for them. 

With those who reap no advantage but 
their own satisfaction, socially or politic- 
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‘ally, are the leaders of these movements 
‘whose motives may be as financial as 


those of the pawnbroker. That is, this 
endeavor to regulate other’s morals is 
now a. recognized business. Heywood 
Broun observes that Comstock was only 
an amateur. ‘Men more slick and wise 
have taken over the craft.” It is inter, 
esting and enlightening to follow these 
movements from their inception to their 
establishment in a bureau, or a commis- 
sion in the State or the Nation, or per- 
haps in Cabinet standing, and to see how 
the moral crusaders who have carried 
them through become the first hirelings, 
in the positions they have created. 


= 


Take any one of these movements, it’ 
matters not which, and it will be found 
to flourish on an almost fraudulent’ state 
of fact and an hysterical state of mind.’ 
We suppose there are few moral crusaders 
who have had part in the great move-' 
ments of the last twenty years who have- 
not felt, when they came to themselves. 
that they had been betrayed on the facts’ 
of the situation upon which they based’ 
their moral wrath. Take any social evil— 
there are certain hand-picked, devastating’ 
statistics prepared especially for those 
who wish to get moral indignation and 
action. Those who deal with real facts, 
the scientists and all those who are pri- 
marily interested in truth, whatever they 
do to the taboos, usually have a different . 
set of facts from those disseminated by 
the moral crusader. The facts selected 
for him are in such disproportion to all’ 
the facts in the field of that particular 
moral evil that the net impression would’ 
be called deceit and fraud in any other 
field. All must have observed that these. 
prepared statistics that come to us are 
never quite acquiesced in by the scientists 
and the more creditable witnesses. AS 

Whether it is slavery, or drink, or sex, 
or motion pictures, or drama, or the novel, 
or the social evil, it is the same. There 
is practically no publicity given to the 
real facts of the situation as known by ~ 
those best informed. One may tell the 
truth as he sees it about the Virgin Birth 
or the Bodily Resurrection without op- 
position, and even with approval; but to 
tell only the truth about these—it is not 


a 


ef 
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done. It cannot be done in the churches. 
The interest in morality is so extreme, the 


fear of the taboos is so great, and the 
demands of propaganda are so insistent, 


that it would be foolhardy even in the. 


most liberal churches to attempt it. ‘The 
demand is for selected facts on all the 
moral evils that will feed the fanatical 
and the hysterical mind. There is prac- 
tically no judicial inquiry into what the 
real facts are, and practically no machin- 
ery for their dissemination when found. 
The taboos require that they be uncon- 
ditionally bad, and let him be anathema 
who does not agree. Facts are made for 
professional reformers, the women’s clubs, 
and the clergy, with the certain conviction 
that they will get results with them. 
_ For example, in censoring motion pic- 
tures and books, it is taken for granted 
that there is a great body of evidence that 
can be forthwith produced in any court 
to show the dire results of certain pic- 
tures and books. Some have asked if, in 
all the trials staged by Anthony Comstock, 
any evidence was produced in court to 
prove the consequences that are said to 
come to those exposed to such literature. 
When tried on the jury and the judge it 
produced no such results, and Comstock 
himself was immune to the end, though 
he exposed himself to much. It has been 
observed that Comstock, with all his ex- 
posure to bad literature, was never moved 
to go leering about the streets with vine 
leaves in his hair and tickets in his pocket 
to Atlantic City, as he logically should 
have done if the effect of this literature 
was all that he claimed for it. It may be 
doubted if the most painstaking collection 
of evidence in Boston would reveal any 
increased virtue resulting from her being 
legally safeguarded from modern literature 
which circulates freely in other parts of 
the country. Could evidence be produced 
* to show that those are worse off who are 
not so safeguarded, who take greater 
moral hazards and read it all with 
abandon? It is taken for granted that 
censorship of moving pictures down to the 
mnediocrity of the evangelical taboos is a 
work of great merit. Most of our country- 
men join gleefully to get such laws in 
their States. Here, again, has’ evidence 
been ‘produced that would stand in a court 
of law to prove the harm resulting, or 
that those with censorship have a better 
condition than those without it? What is 
the condition in the more “tough-minded” 
States that are not so safeguarded? 
Those whom Comstock convicted were 
not convicted on evidence such as is re- 
quired in any other kind of case, namely, 
evidence that someone has been damaged. 
His convictions were secured not from evi- 
dence of damage produced in court, but 


by that vague and dangerous judicial sym-- 


pathy which feels that it is helping a 
moral crusade in giving a conviction. 

_ More. dangerous in the long run than 
‘any- social evil in existenee would be the 
increase of this practice of deciding cases 
by the sympathetic leaning of the bench 
toward: the side of the moral crusader 
without very much ‘reference to the evi- 
denee, In the‘ justice courts in Ohio this 
use of the court as. the strong arm of 


-of existence. 
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evangelical piety and eceteeastlical poli- 
tics became so notorious that relief was 
sought in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Chief Justice Taft handed 
down the decision which showed their 
practices illegal and put the courts out 
The moral zeal against of- 
fenders quickly abated when the fees ac- 
cruing on conviction were denied. 


VI 


What is the place of the liberal religion- 
ist in the situation? Strangely enough, 
many of them, and much of the weight of 
their denominational influence, are sym- 
pathetic and co-operative. While this 
ecclesiastical political combination for the 
control of morals by the power of the 
state is contrary to their facts, theories, 
and their whole habit of mind and phil- 
osophy of life, there is sympathy with it 
which is puzzling to explain. The possible 
explanation is that the hard streak in lib- 
eral reformers is just the Calvinistic habit 
of mind for regulating men’s lives. It may 


Prayer © 
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Eternal, our God, whose presence no eye has 
seen, whose voice no ear has heard, whose 
kingdom of righteousness and truth and love 
rules unseen over our lives and through our 
lives, we lift up our hearts unto Thee in 
prayer and song and silent worship. 

In the enlightenment that lightens our lives 
when we do thus turn to Thee, may we see 
the light of Thy presence. In the aspirations 
which rise in our hearts and reach out to 
Thee, may we hear Thy voice speaking to us. 
And in our instant awareness of the allegiance 
that we owe to truth and love and righteous- 
ness, may we perceive the sovereignty of Thy 
spiritual kingdom, and its beauty and its 
power and its glory. Amen. 


be that they have outgrown the Calvin- 
istie theology, but have not as a whole 
body grown out of the Calvinistic mind 
which enforced righteousness without 
much regard to the choice or the judg- 
ment of the individual. One of the chief 
factors may be that primal selfishness 
which has been defined not as living as 
one wishes to live, but as asking or de- 
manding that others live as one wishes 
to live. 

Can the liberal religionist account for 
his presence in this ecclesiastical company 
for enforced righteousness? It seems at 
odds with his whole conception of religion 
and the Christian philosophy of a law act- 
ing from within, rather than pressed from 
without. It seems at odds with his much 

reiterated doctrine of human nature. This 
system of managing men’s lives seems a 
logical result of the basic doctrine that 
the individual in his essential nature is 
untrustworthy and wholly incapable of 
being left safely to his own moral choices 
and self-management. It says that man, 
because of what happened to him, cannot 
be trusted to conduct himself in such a 
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way that the morale of society and the 
state can be maintained. This practice 
of saying that these matters cannot be 
left safely to the family, the local com- 
munity, ori the individual State, issues di- 
rectly and logically from the theological 
conception that they cannot be left safely 
to the individual. The present program 
is a logical carrying out of the evangelical 
doctrine of the essential untrustworthiness 
of man. It is a scheme of righteousness 
based upon distrust of human nature. For 
the liberal to join with this movement re- 
quires him to forget not only the whole 
Christian philosophy as he views it, but 
also his later doctrine of the trustworthi- 
ness of individual human nature. Many 
to-day who think clearly, and know their 
history, are asking liberal religionists how 
it is that with their facts and theories 
they are helping so Sympathetically in this 
evangelical management of the world 
which is so at variance with their ac- 
cepted facts and general habit of mind. 

We are witnessing a humming of church 
machinery which itself is a doubtful sign. 
When an ancient institution begins to 
evidence its presence in the world by an 
increased whirr and rattle of its ma- 
chinery, we are prepared not to be sur- 
prised to find that something vital within 
is dying. Was it Voltaire who thought 
that men begin to try to show that their 
religious beliefs are useful in the affairs 
of life about the time that they begin to 
doubt those beliefs are true? 

Evangelical beliefs have so far lost 
their hold and‘ their power that the 
churches welcome the new social message, 
which in their hands means social regula- 
tion. These social movements to control 
people’s lives have taken the place of doc- 
trine in the churches, have given a new 
justification for the church which the doc- 
trines no longer furnish. Enforced collec- 
tive redemption is the new faith. Those 
who study the evangelical church to-day 
venture that they are being held together 
by these reform movements, legislating 
their moral code into law. Whatever 
unity they have, and coherence, are given 
by their moral-political schemes rather 
than by their common faith. 

The latest findings are that Protestant- 
ism is losing five hundred thousand mem- 
bers a year, and this at a time when 
it is at the peak of organized power to 
make itself felt in affairs. Reasons are 
given, but what may be the chief is that 
there is a rapidly growing revolt against 
the church as a political-social arbiter, 
calling the things of Cesar the things of 
God. 

The ambitious scheme for the social re- 
demption of our country by the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America is in our hands for judgment. 
While it is clothed in the new terms of 
sociology, the difference between it and 
Calvin's rule of Geneva is not great ex- 
cept, that he clothed it in theological 
terms. What the Federal Council sees is 
required for the good of man, Calvin 
thought was required by the will of God. 
Whomsoever this is meant to regulate, 
though ostensibly to regulate evil men up 
to their good, liberal religionists may be 
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sure that no people will feel its hand more 
quickly than they. It will as surely regu- 
late their good down to the general level. 
Their whole conception of life in mind 
and body requires a field for exercise 
larger than is here allowed. If the lib- 
eral is making the kind of free-going, 
large, and all-inclusive kind of people his 
convictions require him to make, they can- 
not exist comfortably, or even legally, in 
such a managed world. While the liberal 
may get this over him in spite of himself, 
because evangelicals are. more numerous, 
it is inconceivable that he should help put 
over all what he would be first to feel. 


VII 


There are two reasons why men are 
seeking some new church affiliation. One 
is that they wish to get a new theological 
interpretation. The other is that they 
wish to escape the whole evangelical habit 
of mind. More are looking for a way to 
escape a view of life than to escape a 
theology. There is a growing revolt not 
only against the whole idea of life held by 
evangelical piety, but a still larger revolt 
against the concerted scheme to enforce 
evangelical piety as a test of the decent 
citizen. More have become hostile to the 
church because it has become a profes- 
sional busybody than because it holds an 
irrational theology. 

They wish to escape two conditions at 
onee for themselves and for their families. 
They wish to escape at once both the Cal- 
vinistic theology and the Calvinistic habit 
of mind. They are naturally attracted to 
the liberals, because they find with them 
at least one of these conditions. They 
have outgrown the Calvinistic theology. 
But liberals’ social and political co-opera- 
tion with those of the Calvinistic temper 
in managing men’s lives, gives them pause. 
They discover that in theology the liberal 
has escaped, but that in the important 
thing they are seeking, a view of life, he 
is still a part of the power that is enforc- 
ing the whole evangelical theory of life 
by law. 

This generation has an increasing num- 
ber who do not feel at home in any 
chureh because of the présence there 
still of the evangelical and fundamentalist 
point of view in morals, with all the 
evangelical fears and taboos, and the same 
passion for regulation. The older doc- 
trines have been shed, but the habit of 
mind has not benefited by the change. 
One’s mind may be disturbed by evangeli- 
cal theology, and his spirit may be out- 
raged by evangelical regulation of his 
morals. A good citizen may have such a 
mind and such a spirit. He will have 
difficulty in finding a church home in 
America where he can house comfortably 
both this mind and this spirit. Some 
church may enlarge itself in time to take 
him in. Liberals’ expressed sympathy for 
prying ecclesiasticism in social and politi- 
cal movements prevents such seekers from 
feeling at home with them. They think 
well enough to know that this is not re- 
ligion, and they have read enough history 
to know that it is subversive of the state. 

The evidence seems overpowering that 
the type of religion, and the consequent 
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standard of life, which have dominated 
American communities, have lamentably 
failed. Our present cultural condition 
may be placed at the door of the kind 
of religion which has shaped our com- 
munities. Going to the state to enforce 
by law a religious way of life that has 
failed when left to free choice, is confes- 
sion of the great failure. By what reason 
or logic can it be inferred that what has 
failed after long and most thoroughgoing 
trial in communities will be the new social 
redemption when enforced upon the people 
as a whole? By what reason can it be 
inferred that the whole tone and color of 
our national life will become what we 
wish it to be when what has failed in ten 
thousand localities is made the supreme 
law of the land? 

There should be some church for the 
whole man and the full man. And the 
full man is not so obsessed with petty 
morals that he loses sight of things greater 
—beauty and truth. Matthew Arnold, in 
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“Culture and Anarchy,’ observes: “Be- 
cause we have trained the moral fiber, we 
are not on that account on the right way, 
if at the same time the idea of beauty and- 
harmony and complete human perfection 
is wanting. Men of culture and poetry 
have failed in morality and have been 
punished; but the ideal of beauty, sweet- 
ness, and light, and a human nature com- 
plete on all sides, remains the true ideal 
of human perfection, just as the Puritan 
ideal remains narrow and inadequate.” 

Someone asked Huxley at the Derby 
how he would cure all this wickedness 
without religion, and Arnold said he felt 
disposed to ask the inquirer how he pro- 
posed to cure it with such a religion as 
his. “Let us,’ Arnold admonishes, “judge 
the religious organizations we see all 
around us. Do not let us deny the good 
they have done, but do not let us fail to 
see clearly that their idea of human per- 
fection will never bring humanity to its 
true goal.” 


At Theodore Parker’s Grave 


C. J. STREET \ 


N a quiet nook of the old Protestant 
Cemetery in the Piazza Donatello at 
Florence lie the mortal remains of one of 
the heroes and saints of Unitarian history. 
“There are two Theodore Parkers—one 
dying here in Florence: the other I have 
planted in America,” were among the last 
words of this fearless prophet. But his 
planting was greater than he knew, and 
the whole world of free religion has been 
the richer for his message and example. 
Rev. T. Bowen Evans and Mrs. Evans 
spent the month of December in Florence, 
and took the opportunity of fulfilling a 
gracious commission with which they had 
been entrusted by Miss Leigh Browne and 
Lady Lockyer (daughters of Mrs. Woolcott 
Browne, who was so close a friend of 
Frances Power Cobbe); viz., to put in 
order the tombstone and grave of Parker, 
which had been neglected in recent years. 
On Christmas morning Mr. and Mrs. 
Evans, accompanied by the President of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation (Rey. C. J. Street) and Mrs. Street, 
stood by the graveside, placing upon it a 
modest tribute of flowers and holly, and 
joining in a simple service of memorial. 
In a brief address, Mr. Street said they 
assembled with thankful remembrance at 
the tomb of a devout and fearless disciple 
of Jesus, and they praised God for the 
noble succession of prophets and apostles 
who brought the knowledge and love of 
Him to humanity. The love which Par- 
ker felt for Jesus was expressed in his 
early poem, “O thou great friend to all the 
sons of men,” which we rejoiced to use as 
a hymn. This thoroughly human Jesus 
was touching the world’s heart more 
closely than ever to-day, thanks to such 
emancipators from superstition and slav- 
ery as Theodore Parker. His was no easy 
task. He had to face obloquy and isola- 
tion. But truth always wins its way in 
the end. They could not express all they 


owed to Parker; but whatever had been 
worth while in their own life work had 
largely found its inspiration there. And 
if sometimes it had seemed a toilsome and 
almost hopeless task to make the world 
see the larger truth, yet they would re- 
member that “God’s in His heaven: all’s 
right with the world.” It was a true 
prophesy Parker himself had made when 
he wrote: 


I shall lay my bones 

In some sharp crevice of the broken way. 
Men shall in better times stand where I fell, 
And journey, singing, on in perfect bands, 
Where I have trod alone—no arm but God’s, 
No voice but His—enough His voice, His arm, 


Mr. Evans offered a prayer of thanks- 
giving, and the little group turned away 
with a sense of happiness at the thought 
of a pious pilgrimage paid. Sandwiched 
in, as this little service was, between a 
midnight Christmas choral mass at S. 
Maria Novella and a glorious orchestral 
and choral mass at the SS. Annunziata, 


-both of which were crowded, it yet took 


supreme place in the worshipful thoughts 
of the pilgrims that day, and brought them 
nearer to the eternal realities. 

Close by in the cemetery lie the remains 
of Blizabeth Barrett Browning, Arthur 
Hugh Clough, Walter Savage Landor, Mrs. 
Holman Hunt, and Dr. Southwood Smith, 
the English Unitarian pioneer of sanitary. 
reform; and they read with appreciation 
the tribute paid to him by Leigh Hunt: 


Ages shall honor, in their hearts enshrined, 
Thee, Southwood Smith, physician of mankind, 
Bringer of air, light, health, into the home 
Of the rich poor of happier years to come. 


It is a joy to think that the’ work of 
such pioneers of human progress is not 
forgotten, and has become a -common 
heritage. 


Reinhold Niebuhr. 
. Company. 
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Book 


Land 


Kinsmen 


Unto my books so good to turn, 
Far ends of tired days; 

It half endears the abstinence, 
And pain is missed in praise. 


As flavors cheer retarded guests 
With banquetings to be, 

So spices stimulate the time 
Till my small library. 


It may be wilderness without, 
Far feet of failing men; 

But holiday excludes the night, 
And it is bells within. 


I thank these kinsmen of the shelf; 
Their countenances bland 
Enamour in prospective, 
And satisfy, obtained. 
—Hmily Dickinson. 


Does Civilization Need 
Religion? 
WwW. A. VROOMAN 
Dors CiyiizATION Npup RELIGION? By 
New York: The Macmillan 
$2.00. 


Eyidently, civilization is no unmixed 
benefit. It has serious drawbacks. It in- 
yolves men in moral difficulties unknown 
to primitive society. As life becomes more 
complex, it becomes more difficult to know 
what is right and to do it. With every 
step in social progress, new dangers merge 
to menace the feeble virtues of mankind. 
The author with masterly lucidity reviews 
the perplexing situation and the inade- 
quaey of traditional religion to meet its 
problems. Both orthodox and liberal 
forms of Christianity have shunned them 
instead of furnishing enlightened guidance. 
Dr. Niebuhr surveys “the brutalities of 
the economic conflict, the disillusioning 
realities of international relations, the 
monstrous avarice of nations, and the ar- 
rogance of races,” and finds that “Western 
civilization is enslaved to its machines 
and the things which machines produce.” 
By multiplying industrial production, sci- 
ence has so enriched the world that to 
gain its ends avarice breaks down moral 
and social control. Civilization now con- 
sists of a complex organization of people 
into social, industrial, and national groups. 
The members of each group seek to satisfy 
their moral ideals by loyalty to those 
within their own group; but-do not re- 
frain from waging war upon the interests 
of other groups. “All human groups tend 
to be more predatory than the individuals 
which compose them.’’ Avarice becomes 
corporate as well as personal. And “of 
all human groups the political state is 
probably most inclined to unethical con- 
duct.” The great problem of modern 
life is to adjust the claims of conflicting 
groups with justice and to prevent injus- 
tice and warfare by making group conduct 
ethical instead of selfish. 

How may this be accomplished? The 
author finds that traditional Christianity 
has been too otherworldly and individ- 
ualistic. “The policy of building a King- 
dom of God by regenerating individual 
lives has become discredited, not because 
moral character is dispensable to a whole- 
some social life but because the criteria 
of moral character have been too individ- 


ualistic to serve the needs of modern so- 
ciety . . . and the conversion of life which 
is most needed is that which will express 
itself in terms of the economic and politi- 
cal relationships in which men must live.” 
Greed and selfishness have been violently 
inflamed by the prodigiously increased 
production of wealth. Attention has been 
distracted from those spiritual qualities 
of personality which give real value to 
life. The virtues cultivated by religion, 
such as temperance, thrift, industry, and 
service have been responsible for economic 
progress. The material benefits of even 
a partially developed moral life threaten 
to undermine the foundations of morality 
and to destroy the buds of good will and 
peace. Civilization has enough moral re- 
straint to make it prosperous, but not 
enough to make it safe. The outlook is 
not promising. “Moral leadership in 
Western society is divided to-day between 
sentimentalists and cynics who combine 
to render the prospect of an ethical re- 
generation of modern life well-nigh hope- 
less.” 

How much blame should be attached to 
religion for this condition of affairs? The 
author says, “The fact is more men in 
our modern era are irreligious because 
religion has failed to make civilization 
ethical than because it has failed to main- 
tain its intellectual respectability.” I 
wonder if they are not more troubled by 
their failure to get all they want to satisfy 
their desires than by the alleged failure 
of religion to establish justice, good will, 
and peace between men and members of 
conflicting economic and political groups. 
Would they be more satisfied with a reli- 
gion actively devoted to the just settle- 
ment of industrial and political disputes 
than with a religion which confined itself 
to the moral reformation of the individ- 
ual? I fear not. The fault, perhaps, is 
not so much that of religion, as such, as 
it is of human intelligence. Social prob- 
lems have become too complicated for 
solution by the average intelligence. Like 
certain problems of the higher mathemat- 
ics, they may even bafiie the intelligence 
of experts. Religion can scarcely be 
blamed for the results of the failure of 
the human intellect to solve the intricate 
problems of social and political life. The 
author seems to perceive this, though he 
does not dwell upon it, when he says: 
“We have developed so complex a society 
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that it cannot be made ethical by moral 
good will alone, if moral purpose is not 
astutely guided. Lacking social intelli- 
gence, modern civilization has thus robbed 
man of his confidence in his own and his 
neighbor’s moral integrity, even when 
ethical motives are not totally lacking.” 
We need more social and political intelli- 
gence, even more than we need an im- 
proved religion. 

Reviewing the influence of the various 
experiments in religion, the author de- 
clares, “Of the various strategies, asceti- 
cism is probably nearest to the real genius 
of religion and most adequate for the 
moral needs of our day.” But it must 
not be a monastic asceticism. That fos- 
tered a detachment from the practical af- 
fairs of life that caused more evils than 
it cured. The asceticism he advocates is 
that of personal detachment from the 
material gains of industry. Men must 
learn how to use science and industry for 
the service of mankind while maintaining 
a detachment from their products. They 
must be prepared to sacrifice their pér- 
sonal interests for the common good. “The 
new asceticism must, in short, be in the 
world but not of the world.” “Civiliza- 
tion may be beyond redemption; but if it 
is to be redeemed, a religiously inspired 
moral idealism must aid the task.” The 
religion that civilization needs is, there- 
fore, one which can make the moral ideals 
of Christianity effective in the economic 
and political relationships of men. Its 
task is not to save men from any hell of 
the future life, but from the hells they 
create for themselves by avarice and sel- 
fishness. “If the modern movement of de- 
tachment is to be effective, it must in fact 
be a laymen’s movement; for it must ex- 
press itself in rebuilding the social order 
rather than in building religious institu- 
tions. Its most effective ministers will be 
laymen who will lack neither the technical 
skill nor the spiritual resource to deal 
with the practical problems of industry 
and politics.” 

If anyone still imagines that the “old 
gospel” of personal salvation is a simple 
and sufficient remedy for the evils of life, 
Dr. Niebuhr will dispel his illusion. He 
shows that it is an exceedingly compli- 
eated matter to Christianize this complex 
civilization of ours, and he is not particu- 
larly optimistic about the outlook. For 
the student of contemporary theology and 
sociology this is a book to be read care- 
fully. It is worthy of a place with the 
works of Rauschenbusch and Ellwood; 
and that is high praise. 


Rapid Fire Fiction 


Tur Poor GHNTLEMAN. By Ian Hay. 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 

In predicting that Captain Beith’s new 
story will be one of the successes of the 
eurrent season, we feel altogether safe. 
The fact that we read it at practically 
a single sitting bears testimony to its 
absorbing powers. Even in these days, 
when mystery stories are as thick as 
huckleberries in July, and the booksellers’ 
counters are piled high with | thrillers, 
you will have to go far to find a yarn 
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more plausible and more gripping. It 
holds the reader’s interest almost to the 
final page. Following the trail blazed 
long ago by Anthony Hope, trodden with 
marked success in later years by John 
Buchan and others, our author lays the 
scene of his narrative in modern England, 
his object being to prove that even our 
twentieth-century civilization is not so 
perfect but that beneath the surface of 
affairs sensational incidents worthy of 
the Middle Ages may easily transpire. 
The Poor Gentleman is*also notable in 
that its hero is blind, and a most attrac- 
tive person. Other characters, including a 
charming heroine and a most villainous 
villain, play parts integral to the un- 
folding of a plot convincingly consistent, 
and at the same time abounding in a 
rapid succession of events literally breath- 
catching. If you like a thriller, you can- 
not afford to miss this one. ASR: 


The New Day in Missions 

A New ENGLANDER IN JAPAN. By Evarts 
B. Greene. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$5.00. 

CHRISTIAN CONQUESTS IN THD Conco. New 
York: The Methodist Book Concern. $1.00. 

Arn MISSIONS A FarLuRn? By Charles A. 
Selden. New York: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

To-day Christian missions are under fire. 
The failure of missions to produce striking 
quantitative results, the wider under- 
standing of and sympathy for other great 
religions, the revolt of native populations 
against missionary influences and institu- 
tions, have brought the whole question to 
the fore. We are asking anew: Has the 
whole missionary enterprise been worth 
while? A reading of these books will help 
to answer this question. The first of them 
is the life-story of the first missionary of 
the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, told by his oldest son, 
now a professor of American History at 
Columbia. It tells of one who, as Francis 
G. Peabody said at a memorial service, 
“stood habitually where he could look 
over the barriers of opinion and see the 
unities of faith.” It is, however, far more 
than the biography of a pioneer mis- 
sionary. It is also a record of great 
transitions, which corresponded to the per- 
sonal transition from the New England 
boyhood to a great missionary work in the 
far Island Empire. The first of these 
transitions recorded in the book is the 
transition from feudal to modern Japan. 
The second is the transition from the 
older point of view in missions to the new. 
The years of Mr. Greene’s service in Japan 
(1869-1913) are the years when both of 
these great changes took place. The latter 
of these transitions is the one that con- 
cerns us here. Starting with the point of 
view of the usual early missionary, Mr. 
Greene came more and more to under- 
stand and appreciate the Japanese people. 
He became not only a missionary of 
Christianity to the Japanese, but a mis- 
sionary of the Japanese to the American 
people. He was essentially a mediator be- 
tween these two peoples and their con- 
trasting ideas and civilizations. In this 
respect he is typical of the new attitude 
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of the intelligent missionary. Whatever 
the book may lack in yiyid portraiture, 
and it does lack something of color and 
vitality, it has outstanding value as a pic- 
ture of the changing attitude of missions. 

Dr. Springer’s narrative of missionary 
adventures in central Africa as a repre- 
sentative of Methodism is another illus- 
tration of the modern missionary enter- 
prise. It is a record of consecrated and 
heroic effort to exalt in the very heart of 
Africa, in the Katanga, the truth and the 
spirit of Christianity. 

The last of these three books is the 
record of an investigation into the worth 
of the world-wide missionary movement, 
conducted by The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
The correspondent of The Journal went to 
Asia thinking that the movement was 
futile. He traveled 30,000 miles, and came 
home feeling that the missionaries as a 
whole are the one group of Western people 
living in the Hast who are a credit to the 
West. The writer is a reporter, and writes 
with popular appeal and simplicity. For 
this reason many will find this book an 
interesting and valuable one. It is, indeed, 
a rather superficial survey of the whole 
missionary field. But this is not to con- 
demn the book; it is simply to appraise 
it rightly. Read it for what it is, and it 
will prove suggestive and stimulating. It 
is not the careful study of a missionary 
effort that Professor Greene’s book is, but 
it is likely to be more widely read and 
more influential. Cc. BR. J. 


Links 


Two Forsyte INTERLUDES: A Sinpnt Woo- 
ING. Passers-By. By John Galsworthy. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Fifty cents. 

When The Forsyte Saga was first pub- 
lished as a whole, Mr. Galsworthy intro- 
duced two interludes, Indian Swmmer of 
a Forsyte and Awakening, as links to tis 
together various sections of the completed 
narrative into a coherent unity. Now that 
his final novel of the series is definitely 
announced for July, with the same end 
in view he gives the world two more in- 
terludes intended to connect The White 
Monkey, The Silver Spoon, and Swan 
Song. Both are short stories whose scenes 
are laid in the United States, one recount- 
ing the courting of Ann Wilmot by Jon 
Forsyte in Camden, §.C.; the other de- 
scribing Soame’s chance meeting with his 
former wife at a hotel in Washington. In 
the latter, the famous sculpture of St. 
Gaudens in memory of Mrs. Henry Adams 
plays a conspicuous part in the story. 
Both are charming specimens of Gals- 
worthy’s literary craftsmanship, and as 
such deserve wide circulation. A.R8.H. 


Tabloid Reviews 


Let’s Go. By Louis Feliz Randlett. 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 

In 1917, Randlett was only a boy, a 
college freshman. He enlisted near the 
end of that year. Going overseas he be- 
came second lieutenant of the twenty- 
third infantry, second division, and 
immediately saw active service. In Oc- 
tober, 1918, he received a citation for 
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courage in action, and four months after 
the Armistice was discharged as forty 
per cent. disabled. Immediately following 
the World War the public did not care 
for books describing it. But now, with 
the coming of a new generation eager to 
know what their fathers and brothers 
endured in that memorable conflict, pub- 
lishers discover a demand, and the noyels 
and histories come thick and fast. No 
war ever fought has been more carefully 
recorded. Even our. own Civil War suf- 
fers from a lack of skillful description of 
exactly what took place in camp, on the 
march, in battle. A vast library has been 
given us of plans of campaign, battle 
maneuvers, causes, and results; but the 
average reader wants to know how it 
seemed to march thirty miles a day under 
a heavy equipment; the soldiers’ feelings 
on going into action; all the attendants of 
attack and counter-attack. So far as our 
observation goes, about the only book that 
treats of the Civil War that way is 
Stephen Crane’s The Red Badge of Cour- 
agé, a masterpiece of battle description. 
Randlett, in Let’s Go, has given us an 
outstanding narrative of what actually 
happened to the enlisted men under stress, 
of marching and fighting. He writes with 
skill, freshness, buoyancy, and abandon- 
ment of self. He has written a true rec- 
ord that tells the terrible story better 
than the histories. E. H.C. 


RoApS TO THE REVOLUTION. WitH ~HurD 
AND THERD A Byway TO CoLONIAL Days. By 
Sarah Comstock. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $5.00. 7 

A kind of glorified guidebook. Hand- 
somely bound and printed, the text adorned 
with many illustrations, most of them 
from the author’s own photographs, the 
motorist in New England and eastern New 
York will find it a good book to take with 
him on his journeyings, for it outlines a 
series of little journeys into our national 
past well worth taking. The author’s pur- 
pose is to describe localities mainly con- 
nected with our Revolutionary War, tak- 
ing them, so far as possible, in their 
chronological order. Starting, naturally, 
at Plymouth Rock, her travels continue 
through Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut, southward and westward, 
until they end at Mount Vernon. About 
each place, a variety of interesting facts, 
most of them true, are recorded. If only 
Mrs. Comstock would refrain from indulg- 
ing her inclination to be funny! <a. R. H. 


Tury ALso Serve. By Peter B. Kyne. New 
York: Cosmopolitan Book Corporation, $2.00. 


A war story that’s different. To Mr. 
Kyne has come the happy thought of writ- 
ing a novel the hero of which should be 
a horse, through whose eyes the reader 
sees different aspects of the World Con- 
flict. The plan is carried through with 
an ingenuity which makes the story en- 
tirely plausible. The horse nature is 
cleverly suggested, while it serves as an 
effectual background for a pretty romance 
between two humans. The yarn is spun 
in the characteristic manner thousands of 
readers have come to expect from the 
creator of Cappy Ricks. ; en 
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A Heart-to-Heart Treasure Hunt 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Audrey Neal came in from school and, 
without being reminded, practiced her 
music. Then, without visiting the cooky 
jar, she stole upstairs. It was incredible; 
and her mother, busy with chicken pies for 
the church supper, wondered what was the 
matter. The child had acted queer ever 


‘since the visit of Aunt Jean and little 


ail 


Cousin Ted the previous week. 

Up in her room Audrey was pulling out 
one dresser drawer after another, ransack- 
ing each with nervous fingers. “It isn’t 
here! It isn’t anywhere!’ she sighed with 
a haunted look. She darted to the cedar 
chest and pawed through its contents 
frantically. Her gaze strayed anxiously 
outside. 

The large garden was attractive even 
under the leaden February sky. Fresh 
snow decorated the cherry trees and 
crowned the latticed pergola that not so 
long ago had been wreathed with roses. 

“Last week,” Audrey bit her lip thought- 
fully, “I kept It in my: blue bedroom 
slipper. Then I thought It would be safer 
in my handkerchief box. That was after 
the policeman caught that man climbing 
up the Norris’s back porch.” 

Slowly she crossed to the closet and 
studied the rows of shoes and neatly hung 
garments with brooding eyes. “I did think 
Id transfer It to my hat-box—iast time I 
laid eyes on It was Friday, the day Aunt 
Jean left—” 

Audrey curled up in the window seat 
to face her problem squarely. Then, at 
the sound of a familiar door slam, she 
sat up alertly. — 

“Hey, Audrey!” came Pat’s hearty voice 
from the kitchen. A second later he stood 
munching a cruller and grinning at her 
from the doorway. ‘Heard the news? 
About the party?” 

Audrey ‘shook her yellow head with a 

faint stir of interest. ; 
' “Well, Genevieve and Cliff were having 
a powwow on the corner, and since I’m 
president of the Pioneer Class they let me 
in on it—” . 3 

“Oh, the Pioneers and the Gleaners are 
having a valentine party!” 

“At Warner’s. Isn’t it great our teachers 
happen to be brother and sister? Just 
hop across the alley—and we're there.” 

Abruptly Pat squinted at his sister as 
if she had broken out with something. 
“What's up? Toothache?” 

Audrey’s control crumbled. “Oh, Pat! 
If youll cross your heart. It’s the 
‘tragickest’ thing! I can’t bear to tell 
Mums yet. Shut the door. Well,” her 
sweet face flushed hotly, “I felt sort of 
important being elected, you know, and it 
was so thrilling to wake up in the night 
and wonder if It was still there—” 

“Great Cicero!” exploded Pat. “If Ihad 
a hunch what you're driving at, I could 
look intelligent.” Fae 


“Oh,” Audrey’s lip quivered, “It’s the 
class money. I’m the new treasurer, and 
I had seven dollars and twenty-three cents 
in that little leather. bag Uncle Jim used 
for nuggets up in Alaska. It seemed so 
sort of historic and everything— But it’s 
gone! . Simply vanished and not a clew. 
Saturday was the first I missed it. D-do 
you s’pose It was burgled?’ 

“No,” snorted Pat. “I’ve still got my 
gold piece. You just forgot where you 
put it. Let me scratch around.” 

So optimistic Pat peered and probed and 
scratched in every possible place a be- 
witched leather bag might choose to 
secrete itself—all in vain. 

“Jingo, that’s funny! What you going 
to do? Some mystery. Why didn’t you 
let me stick it in my bank or Dad’s safe? 
Dumb to leave it rattling round. I’d like 
to see you save up seven dollars in a rush. 
Yes, and the Gleaners have to come through 
with their share for the party. Told Miss 
Molly yet?” 

Audrey’s eyes brimmed. “I can’t bear 
to tell her yet, Pat, and to think of the 
girls knowing—” : 

“Sh! Somebody at the front door.” 
Descending hastily by way of the banis- 
ters, Pat crowed, “The Warner Twin- 
Eights, delivering some notices.” 

Though she felt bitterly that she was 
the last person to attend a treasure hunt, 
Audrey thrilled over the “heart-to-heart” 
invitation. (And Edith Ames had been 
treasurer a whole year without misplacing 
one buffalo nickel!) 

“T’ll have to tell Miss Molly,” resolved 
Audrey later. ‘“Then—I’ll confess to Dad 
and Mums and see what I can ever do to 
earn seven dollars and twenty-three cents. 
Mercy, I feel just like an ‘embezzleder’!” 

But Miss Molly was out after supper, 
and when the committee met to discuss the 
party refreshments, Audrey found no op- 
portunity to break the bad news. She 
felt perfectly criminal when Miss Molly 
nodded toward her brightly with, ‘We'll 
call on our new treasurer for a few dol- 
lars after the party, of course.” 

Miracle though it was, the Pioneers and 
Gleaners lived through the city-wide tests 
at school the following week, and there 
they were, suitably arrayed and prancing 
to go, that Friday evening. Pat, president 
of his class, was garbed as a pioneer, 
while the rest appeared as miners, pirates, 
or cowboys. The girls were gay young 
cowgirls in their knickers, bandannas, and 
scarlet ribbons. Everyone bore a spade or 
shovel; for what is a treasure hunt, pray, 
without something to dig with? Flash- 
lights were in evidence. 

Mr. Warner lined them up in the den 
and, achieving silence, started the eve- 
ning’s activities. The house was so un- 
cannily quiet it was plain the twins 
(Warner’s Twin-Hights) had been forced 
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to retire early. Just as a hush fell on the 
guests, a door upstairs opened and Hal's 
shrill little voice demanded, “Well, you 
ought to let us in on the ice cream, 
Mother,” while Herb’s broke in with, “I’d 
rather be in on the hunt.” 

The door closed firmly. Miss Molly ex- 
plained the take-off. 

“There are seven big hearts somewhere 
in the neighborhood, so it’s ‘I spy’ for you. 
Lastly, there’s a treasure chest with two 
prizes, one for the first boy reaching goal, 
one for the winning girl. Each one for 
himself this time, and don’t give it away 
if you can help it.” Then she read slowly 
from a big red heart: 


“A favorite spot on a rainy day, 

Where Hal and Herb while hours away; 
A heart you'll spy, if keen your 
It tells you where you’re next to fly.” 


“I know!” shrieked Genevieve Gale, 
darting into the hall with Cliff Ames and 
Audrey at her heels. They made for the 
attic, while the rest dashed to the base- 
ment, where the twins had their gym. On 


eye— 


Gifts 


It is not the weight of jewel or plate, 

Or the fondle of silk or fur; 

’Tis the spirit in which the gift is rich 

As the gifts of the Wise Ones were. 

And we are not told whose gift was gold, 

Or whose was the gift of myrrh. 
—Hdmund Vance Cooke. 


Sentence Sermon 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds 


three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and 
me. 
—J. R. Lowell. 


the third floor, flashlights sent pencils of 
light into spooky, cobwebby corners. 

Audrey spied it first, a heart tacked to 
an old secretary. As she stooped to scan 
the directions, the others clustered about, 
but she was off outdoors ahead of anyone, 
while the others read: 


“Not east, but west; 
Not over, but under; 
Search near The Nest, 
And you won’t blunder.’’ 


“It must be that robin’s nest in their 
apple tree,” thought Audrey. But there 
was no heart anywhere, and, as Audrey 
wavered, a boy darted up the alley with 
a whoop. 

“That's west—oh, of course, the Finch’s 


cottage!” Audrey realized in a flash. 
“The neighbors call it ‘The Nest.’” Off 
she sped ahead of Genevieve. Pat’s flash 


glowed on a heart tacked under the door 
of an empty dog kennel in the back yard. 


“Ten paces east, then turn to the south, 
And there’s a heart—if it’s not in your mouth.” 


“Ten paces east! Goodness, where's 
east?” puzzled Audrey, then stepped off 
bravely. “Turn south—oh, mercy, what’s 
that?” 

Pat and Cliff with loud whoops dashed 
off into the shadows, while the girls fear- 
fully eyed something half reclining on 
the ash-pit. 
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“It—’s a sort of scarecrow,” whispered 
Audrey, tiptoeing closer, with her heart 
at least in her throat. Combining flash- 
lights and courage, they found the heart 
in its proper place under the dummy’s 
ragged coat. Number Four was extremely 
mysterious. 


“Where battles are waged and victories won ; 
If your heart’s in this game you'll make a 
home run.” 


For a long minute Audrey had no ink- 
ling, then she started for the vacant lot 
where the boys play ball, forgetting the 
Morgan’s new and unfriendly dog. 

“Gri—fff!” came a throaty challenge, 
and with a gasp Audrey hastily latched 
the gate she was about to enter and 
collided with another seeker after a short- 
eut. Pat, Cliff, and Edith had found the 
fifth heart, and were struggling to inter- 
pret its message when Audrey spied the 
object of her quest on a soap-box that 
had literally been “a box seat” at the fall 
football games. She read: 


“Tt’s posted on a public box, 
This lonely little heart; 

The magic sign is—Chicken Pox! 
Now who is first to start?” 


That ‘‘Chicken Pox” was an open-sesame. 
Only the day before Audrey had seen the 
man from City Hall drive up and tack the 
sign up on the Brown’s bungalow, down 
near the car line. And right at hand was 
a mail box. Audrey was off like a scared 
bunny, Cliff in close pursuit. Together 
they scanned the heart stuck to the back 
of the mail box. 


“Where once was heard a ‘moo’ and ‘neigh’— 
A lofty place that’s fine for play; 

A hearty message there you'll seek— 

We hope this hunt won’t take a week!’ 


“Oh, I know!” laughed Audrey, and off 
she flew. 

“Our barn!” chuckled Cliff. 
ladder they scrambled, panting. 

The last red heart glowed from a board 
that, on boxes, had afforded reserved seats 
for the last neighborhood circus. 


Up the 


“Under something that bears a fine 
(Little Washington chose it to chop.) 
So, little or big, get busy and dig! 
Then back to your starting point, hop.” 


crop. 


“That’s easy!” And off they raced to 
Audrey’s own garden, where at last’ they 
got to dig. Dig they did under the largest 
eherry tree, where a snow-crusted sand- 
pile tempted the small neighborhood folks. 
A placard had been stuck there, and 
straggling childish letters spelled out 
“April Fule.” 

“What in time does that mean?” growled 
Cliff, making headway like a steam shovel. 
Suddenly their shovels struck something. 

“We win! Here, let me lift it.’ And 
Cliff brought up an oblong wooden box. 
“Here they come! Let’s beat it for 
Warner’s.” 

In the hubbub of inspecting the treas- 
ures—a heart-shaped box of fine candy 
for Audrey, and a stick pin shaped like 
a miner’s pick for Cliff—there was a 
sudden diversion. Two small, blinking 
boys, as alike as two puppies, stood there— 
owlish faces and guilty eyes meaning but 
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one thing to their experienced, long- 
suffering father. 

“Well, boys, what have you been up to 
now?” demanded Mr. Warner, lips twitch- 
ing. 

“We—couldn’t sleep,” began Hal. 

Herb jerked his touseled black head, 
eyes glued to the treasure in Audrey’s lap. 
“We dug up the treasure after supper,” 
he burst out. ‘Another treasure, didn’t 
we, Hal? And put an April Fool sign. 
Hand it over, Hal.” 

Dramatically Hal thrust forth a leather 
bag that clinked musically. 

“Oh!” gasped Audrey, first white, then 
red. 

Between them the twins explained, 
though no one but Audrey could make 
head or tail of it. It seemed that the 
day before her willful small cousin Ted 
had departed, he had approached the War- 
ner twins with a thrilling suggestion. 
They would play pirates and bury “really 
truly” treasure. He knew where to find It. 
Enclosing the bag in a cocoa can, they 
had buried it deep and vowed never to 
tell. The twins had not known where 
Ted found the money. But the little imps 
had hidden in the garage and seen their 
father burying something in the sand-pile 
at dusk and they had worried over their 
secret, so much so that they had chased 
over later and dug it up, after which they 
took it to bed with them. 

“We're sorry, and maybe now we won’t 
have bad dreams. And if Mother’d let us 
have some ‘freshments—’ Here Mrs. 
Warner swooped upon them and shooed 
them back upstairs. 

“Now maybe you'll let me lock it up 
for you!’ Pat found occasion to hiss in 
Audrey’s ear later. 

“No, sir,” she said with spirit. 
take care of it myself.” 

“Tsn’t that just like a girl!” groaned Pat. 

[All rights reserved] 
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The Blue Jay 


M. LOUISE C. HASTINGS 


Thoreau calls me 

“The bird of October” ; 

I’m blue, white, and purple, 
And pretty all over. 


I wear a blue cap, 

And I call out my name; 
I visit your yards— 

But I’m not at all tame. 


A TRULY Littte Ginn. By Nora Archibald 
Smith. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.75. 

This truly little girl lived in a Maine 
town. Her pets, playthings, friends, plays, 
and pastimes make a really good story. 
Let us glance casually at any one chapter, 
say, “Memory Stones.” A pet mouse dies, 
and is taken away in an ambulance, along 
with a dead beetle. Both are decently 
buried in a “graveyard,’ with stones 
erected over their graves, inscribed 
“Mouse” and ‘Beatel.” Miss Smith has 
the art of illuminating the commonplace, 
without which no writer of children’s 
stories can succeed. 


- Palmer Lane. 
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Perhaps 


MARJORIE DILLON 


Perhaps you'll buy your valentines, 
All beautiful and gay; 

Perhaps you'll fashion them yourself, 
The most delightful way. 


Perhaps you'll be so extra kind, 
So thoughtful every way, 

That folks will all consider you 
A Valentine all day! 


Tue ReAL Reward. By Christine Whiting 
Parmenter. Illustrations in black und white 
by Hattie Longstreet Price. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Company. $2.00. 

The Meredith family leave Paris, where 
the artist father is making a precarious 
living, and take up life in an old farm- 
house in New Hampshire, which they have 
inherited. Here they bring up their five 
children; and the story of their home-life 
is told with much charm and interest. 
The search for a stolen necklace, a wed- 
ding gift, is the pivot on which the plot 
is worked out. The suspected thief is 
tracked over hill and dale. The necklace 
is found at last in the most unexpected 
place, the theft having been committed by 
a poor, old demented inmate of the Poor 
Farm. The story ends with the meeting 
between Mrs. Meredith and her wealthy 


half-brother, from whom she had been- 


separated for years. The characters are 
well-drawn, especially the talkative post- 
mistress, and the village constable, who 
is eager to have the honor of finding the 
thief. 


Child Dramas 


LaD AND OTHER Story Puays. By Bertha 
New York: The Woman’s Press. 
$1.50. 

Something unusual for our boys and 
girls—seven plays originally planned to 
be acted out of doors, with simple stage 
settings, full of poetical fancies, but at 
the same time within the grasp of childish 
intelligence. Lad or The Gift of Time, 
The Fairy Ring, A Woodland Fantasy, 
and The Three Wishes, A Sea Fantasy, 
are full of the mystery of outdoors. Elves 
and fairy folk have a natural place in 
them. The three Christmas idylls have a 
special fascination of their own. We are 
grateful to little Nancy: when the chance 
came to choose a dream for resisting 
“the tumble-down Dick” dreams and for 
selecting a Christmas dream which gave 
a satisfactory solution to the question 
which had so troubled her—‘Who took 
eare of the Christmas sheep while the 
shepherds were listening to the angel 
chorus?” In The Star we are glad to hear 
of the vision of the daughter of one of 
the three kings who was not permitted 
to accompany her father on that wondrous 
journey which ended at the stable at 
Bethlehem, but who caught so clearly the 
significance of the Christ-Child’s birth. 
The seventh play retells in verse the story 
of Pandora. The music for all these plays 
is carefully planned, and this little book 
will prove invaluable to all interested in 
helping children to express themselves 
dramatically, E.F. M. 
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Montpelier Losses from Flood Met 
by Unitarian Contributions 


George G. Davis reports on the situation 


PERSONAL INVESTIGATION of con- 

ditions at the Church of the Messiah 
in Montpelier, Vt., made for the American 
Unitarian Association in the middle of 
January, convinced George G. Davis, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Association, that 
Dr. William 8. Nichols and his parish com- 
mittee understated the losses from the 
November floods and the amount which 
will be required to repair the damage. 

A check of the parish list, he reports, 
shows that seventy-six Unitarian families 
lived in the flooded area and suffered total 
destruction of pianos, books, and pictures, 
and partial damage to all furniture located 
on the first floor, besides the destruction 
of heating plants and other property in 
cellars and basements. Many businesses 
were completely wiped out. 

One member of the church board is a 
' druggist. The water flowed through his 
store, forcing out the plate glass windows 
and sweeping away his entire stock of 
goods, with showcases and furnishings, 
and completely ruining his soda fountain. 
One of Dr. Nichols’s parishioners has a 
small store in Barre, which was damaged, 
and a farm in Montpelier into which he 
had put all his savings. With the ex- 
ception of the farmhouse, the buildings 
were all swept away and the land eroded 
or covered with silt. His sixty head of 
valuable stock were carried away and 
drowned, with the exception of one horse, 
which started with the rest but was found 
next day twelve miles away, safe and 
sound, on a piazza roof in Waterbury, Vt. 

The flood had some elements of goud 
fortune. The parish long has desired to 
make certain alterations in its parish 
rooms, both for social and church school 
purposes, and might be doing so by this 
time if they had not raised approximately 
$7,000 last year toward the purchase of 
a new parsonage. Mr. Davis found that 
Dr. Nichols’s estimate of the amount 
needed for repairs included merely re- 
painting the walls, repairing and refinish- 
ing the old furniture, -and replacing 
Sunday-school supplies and equipment. A 
contractor and builder went over the 
property while Mr. Davis was in Mont- 
pelier, to get actual estimates of the con- 
struction costs, with some of the 
alterations which the church had hoped 
to make. 

The cost will be little more to lay a 
hardwood floor to replace the soft wood 
one, which was in poor condition. A re- 
arrangement of partitions at this time 
will increase the utility and convenience 
of rooms for the chureh school and for 
social uses, and add to the value of the 
assembly rooms and other parts of the 
church plant. 

“The local group and the officers of the 
Association are of one mind that this is 
the thing to do,’ says Dr. Cornish. “It 
is a double pleasure to help Montpelier 
because they have been so splendidly help- 


ing themselves, especially in raising so 
much ‘last year toward a parsonage.” 

Mr. Davis’s figures indicate that the 
actual physical repair and replacement 
will amount to far more than the $5,000 
asked for from the denomination. The 
second purpose for which the Association 
asked funds was to relieve the Montpelier 
people from their pledges. It is impossible 
to determine yet how the pledges for the 
coming year will be affected. The Alliance 
always has paid for the music from the 
proceeds of a Christmas fair which, of 
eourse, was not held this winter. There 
are also the pledges toward the new par- 
sonage, which undoubtedly will be paid 
eventually but cannot be collected at this 
time. These items, with subscriptions for 
the coming year which cannot be paid, 
will total at least $2,500. 

The estimated expenses and deficits will 
amount to about $9,000, and the Relief 
Fund on January 24 was $10,112.77. Dr. 
and Mrs. Nichols have received directly 
from churches, Alliance branches, and in- 
dividuals several hundred dollars for re- 
lief, to be used at their discretion. Those 
which: have been reported at the head- 
quarters of the Relief Fund in Boston, 
but sent directly to Montpelier, include 
the following, all but one in Massachu- 
setts: Cohasset, $80; Roslindale, $56; 
North Andover, $50; North Andover Sun- 
day-school, $5; First Church Hingham, 
$50; East Boston, $25; New North Church, 
Hingham, $20; Bernardston, $13 ; Andover, 
N.H., $35. 

The church at Detroit sent on a check 
for $120 for “New England Flood Relief,” 
after the announcement was made that 
the Montpelier Fund was oversubscribed. 
The Detroit contribution was sent to Dr. 
Nichols to use for the society at Middlesex, 
six miles from Montpelier, where great 
damage was done. 

Further acknowledgment of contribu- 
tions to the Montpelier Relief Fund, in- 
creasing it to $10,112.77, are as follows: 


Already acknowledged ........++-++. $8,121.20 


$568.60 
First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 


$200.00 
Church of the Unity, Springfield, Mass. 


$154.85 
First Parish, Portland, Me. 


$150.00 
Society in Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


$118.21 
First Parish in Watertown, Mass. 
$82.16 
First Parish in Waltham, Mass. 
$50.00 
Society in Grafton, Mass. 


Syracuse, N.Y., Branch Women’s Alliance Society 
in Fairhaven, Mass. 
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$36.00 
Sunday-school, First Church, Philadelphia, Pa, 


$26.00 
Society in Newburgh, N.Y. 


$25.00 


Society in Hubbardston, Mass. 

J. Wilkinson Clapp 

Wilton, N.H., Branch Women’s Alliance 
Mrs. William A. Lawrence, Groton, Mass. 
Sunday-school, First Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Miss Annetta O’B. Walker 

Sharon, Mass., Branch Women’s Alliance 
Society in Petersham, Mass. 


$24.00 
Society in Evanston, Ill. 


$20.00 
Society in Lancaster, Pa. 
Society in Cleveland, Ohio. 

$17.00 
Sunday-school, Rockland, Mass. 


$16.76 

Sunday-school, First Parish, Portland, Me, 
$15.00 

First Congregational Church, New York City 


Bz (additional) 

ouston, Tex., Branch Women’s Alli 

Mrs. Anna C, Leavens . ot 
Waverley, Mass., Branch Women’s Alliance 


$11.00 


Society in Brockton, Mass. 
Society in Greenfield, Mass. 


$10.00 
Society in Houston, Tex. 
Mrs. Henry S. Upson, Santa Barbara, Calif, 
Rev. Edward D. Johnson, Urbana, Ill. 
Mrs. William A. L. Bazeley, Boston, Mass. 
Miss Sylvia H. Knowles, New Bedford, Mass. 


From $1 to $10 


Charles W. Sherman 

Society in Los Angeles, Calif. 

Chelsea, Mass., Branch Women’s Alliance 
Mrs. Sarah E. Wheeler, Concord, N.H. 
Miss Lillian B. Poor, Dorchester Center, Mass. 
Society in Belmont, Mass. 

Shelbyville, Ill., Branch Women’s Alliance 
Miss Florence Coburn, Weston, Mass. 
Allen P. Hoard 

Mrs. E. B. Haskell, Auburndale, Mass. 
Miss Annetta O’B. Walker 

Society in Mendon, Mass. 

Edwin F. Stratton, Northampton, Mass. 
Mrs. Jacob J. Abbott, Manchester, N.H. 
Rev. Benjamin R. Bulkeley, Concord, Mass. 
Jessie D. Patton, Washington, D.C. 
Society in Wheeling, W.Va. 


[Norn.—A $10 contribution credited to Paw- 
tucket, R.I., Sunday-school, in former acknowl- 
edgment, should have been credited to the 
ehurech school, First Church, Providence, R.I.] 


To Keep It in the Forefront 


The trustees of THE CHRISTIAN REGIS- 
TER, believing that the paper should be 
kept in the forefront of religious journal- 
ism, have started a campaign for addi- 
tional funds. Their idea is not only to 
sustain the paper at its present rating, but 
to make it possible to strengthen all 
departments. They invite the attention of 
interested persons to this project and ask 
their co-operation. 


San Jose, Catir—A series of lectures on 
great Americans by Prof. Edgar E. Robin- 
son of Leland Stanford University, during 
January and February, is sponsored by 
the local chapter of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League. 
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First 160 Years” of Fitchburg Parish 
‘Not the Hardest,” Declares Mr. Pease 


The church’s difficult duty in helping modern world to find God 


HE one-hundred-sixtieth anniversary of 

the First Parish in Fitchburg, Mass., 
was observed in connection with the 
annual parish meeting, Thursday evening, 
January 26. After a banquet served by 
members of the Alliance branch, under the 
direction of the president, Mrs. David H. 
Merriam, Frederick W. Porter, president 
of the trustees, as toast master, introduced 
Mrs. George B. Woodward, who, in “A 
Backward Look,’ told the interesting 
story of the parish from its organization 
January 7, 1768. The fact that Mrs. 
Woodward’s great-great-grandfather, David 
Goodridge, was one of the first deacons of 
the church, and that her. father, John 
Goodrich, manufactured the brick for the 
present beautiful house of worship, erected 
ninety years ago, made the paper the more 
interesting. 

William L. Walker, a member of the 
Board of Trustees, gave “A Look Around,” 
a comprehensive survey of the present 
situation and opportunities of the church ; 
and Rey. Howard A. Pease, in “A Look 
Ahead,” reminded his hearers. that “new 
occasions teach new duties.” It is not true 
that ‘the first one hundred sixty years 
are the hardest.” There are difficult days 
ahead for the Christian Church. ‘The old 
foundations are gone, but the old needs 
remain. If it be true, as Professor White- 
head has said, that “the modern world has 
lost God and is seeking Him,” the task of 
the church is plain. “It must help men in 


their quest of God—a God great enough to 
account for the facts, and near enough to 
meet spiritual needs,” Mr. Pease said. 
“Tn that holy quest we go on together.” 
The first minister in Fitchburg was Rev. 
John Payson, a member of a famous family 
of ministers, whose ministry continued for 
twenty-six years. The second minister, 
Rey. Samuel Worcester, was the first min- 
ister in Massachusetts to be dismissed be- 
cause his strict Calvinism was not accept- 


able to the people of his parish. The most 


notable ministry in this parish was that 
of Rev. Calvin Lincoln, whose saintly life 
of thirty-one years in the community is 
still a benediction. Rey. Horatio Stebbins 
was ordained in this church November 
5, 1851. 

More recent ministries which have en- 
riched the church were those of Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Pierson, from 1881 to 1891; Rev. 
Walter F. Greenman, 1891 to 1900; Rey. 
Arthur W. Littlefield, 1900 to 1908; and 
Rev. Robert F. Leavens, 1908 to 1916. Rev. 
Howard A. Pease has been minister since 
September, 1917. : 

Officers of the parish elected at the 
annual meeting were C. Willis Bennett, 
moderator; John G. Faxon, clerk; Miss 
Cora Blanchard, treasurer; Frederick W. 
Porter, president of the Board of Trustees; 
trustees, Miss Irene Cowles, William L. 
Walker, Mrs. Walter F. Stiles, Robert H. 
Bingham, Mrs. George R. Wallace, George 
A. Marshall. 


Age of “Reason” 


In “The Crow’s Nest” department of 
The Beacon for January 22 appear these 
paragraphs by Waitstill H. Sharp, secre- 
tary of the Department of Religious Edu- 
eation. They are “dedicated to Rev. 
Charles F. Dole, 1847-1927” : 


From August 1, 1914, to November 11, 
1918, the civilized nations of the world 
spent $186,000,000,000 to kill 10,000,000 
soldiers. Since this is the Age of Reason, 
so far as things mechanical are concerned, 
we used our heads on everything but our 
religion and the problem of sharing this 
world. How hard we worked to perfect 
our radios, and guns, and airplanes, and 
submarines, and poison gas—and 10,000,000 
fresh graves are the result, filled before 
their time. When you think of “glory” 
and the “results” of a past war, keep the 
dead men in mind! When you think of 
the “necessity” of a future war, count the 
men who are to die! 

Among the finest products of German 
reason is the Fokker plane. Used as an 
observation plane, it probably sent thou- 
sands of shells to their mark in English 
and French trenches; used as a _ scout 
plane, it probably swooped often and 
poured machine-gun bullets into Allied 
troops on the march. It was fast and 
well built. It worked well. 

Its designer, Anthony Fokker (who sur- 
vived the War) was invited to speak, 
recently, before the Netherlands Chamber 


of Commerce in New York City. This is 
the account of his address as we read it 
in The Boston Herald of October 20, 1927: 

“Aviation is the cheapest and most effi- 
cient method for killing people,’ Mr. Fok- 
ker said. “In a city like New York, 
bombing planes loaded with gas bombs 
could destroy 1,000,000 persons absolutely 
without fail. So important will aviation 
be as an offensive weapon in another war, 
and so great is the range of planes, that 
the safest place for men will be in the 
front-line trenches.” 

Is it right or reasonable to go into war 
for any reason whatsoever that may lead 
to a picture like this—one million dead 
people gassed in the streets and office 
buildings of New York, dying like rats in 
a trap? , 

We stand to-day in this matter where 
Theodore Parker and the Abolitionists 
stood on the slavery question in 1850. Oh, 
for some strong hearts to lead the way 
again uphill and through the dark! 


LAKELAND, Fra.—‘Discard everything 
that is not helping you,” said Rev. Thomas 
Turrell in his first sermon on New Yeav’s 
Day as minister of the United Liberal 
Church, Universalist-Unitarian, Mr. Tur- 
rell urged his hearers to drop hampering 
possessions, habits, and thoughts and strive 


toward the Christian ideal—a life of sery- 
‘ice to others. 
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Healthy Growth at Lowell 


Increased attendance—New parsonage 
assured—Mental hygiene clinic— 
Other community services | 


The year of 1927 has, in some respects, 
been pivotal in the life of All Souls 
Chureh, Unitarian-Congregational, in Low- 
ell, Mass. The church as an organization 
had been in existence for a length of time 
sufficient for the novelty of its more than 
ordinarily beautiful plant to have some- 
what worn off; also for a length of time 
sufficient to dim somewhat the newness 
and rather unusual character of its origin 
in the union of two societies of different 
parentage and affiliations. For its mem- 
bers, as well as for every citizen of 
Lowell, it has been a year fraught with 
financial uncertainties and problems of 
industrial unsettlement and change in the 
city never before faced in its history. To 
add to the uncertainties of the year, the 
church entered upon a period of new lead- 
ership. 

In spite of these conditions, the attend- 
ance at the church services has increased 


twenty per cent. during the past year, and © 


the amount of money raised through the 
every-member canvass is larger than that 
raised by any previous canvass in the 
history of the church. 

A new parsonage will shortly be avail- 
able through the generosity of Mr. and 
Mrs. Theodore Parker, who have given 
two-thirds of the cost, the balance having 
been contributed by the members of the 
parish. The addition of this parsonage, 
and the reduction of the church debt by 
$3,000, have increased the assets of the 
church by many thousands of dollars. In 
four more years the church indebtedness 
will be wiped out, and additional funds 
will be available for the extension of the 
church work. 

The church has conducted during the 
past year three enterprises of wide com- 
munity usefulness. Through its Country 
Week Committee, eighty-five children and 
mothers have been sent away for one or 
more weeks during the summer. Through 


its Flower Mission, hundreds of bouquets’ 


have been distributed to the hospitals and 
the shut-ins; and through its mental hygi- 
ene clinic, under the expert direction of 
Dr. G. Colket Caner of Boston, Mass., the 
healing ministry of religion has been 
widely extended. 

The officers for the coming year, elected 
at the annual meeting, January 17, are: 
Clerk: Haven G. Hill; treasurer, Edward 
T.. Wilder; collector, Frederic A. Tuttle; 
Standing Committee for two years, Mrs. 
Frank E. Dunbar, Herford N. Elliott, 
Charles H. Morse, Charles EB. Hart, and 
Miss Elizabeth Mitchell; auditors, George 
L. Robertson and Harold M. Fox. Rey. 
Charles R. Joy is the minister. : 


Mr. Bulkeley at Monday Club 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet Monday, February 13, at 11 
A.M., at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Benjamin R. Bulkeley of Concord, 
Mass., will give the address on “The Note 
of Good Cheer in Emerson’s Poetry.” This 
meeting is open to the public. 
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Dr. Bradley at Davenport © 


isetiadce at mission grows from 375 to 780—Two hundred 


parishioners active on committees 


R. PRESTON BRADLEY, minister of 
the People’s Church, Chicago, Ill., con- 
ducted a three-day mission in the Unita- 
rian Church of Davenport, Iowa, January 
9 to 11, inclusive. His topics on the suc- 
cessive evenings were “Freedom—When 
Is a Man Free?” “Truth—Not Authority 
for Truth, but Truth for Authority,” 
“Morals—Only a Moral Man Is Religious.” 
The attendance at these meetings rose 
from 375, on the first evening, to 550 on 
the second evening, and to 780 on the 
final evening. Since the maximum seating 
eapacity of the Davenport church audi- 
torium is 410, people were standing and 
were sitting on the stairs and platform, 
and on the floor in adjoining rooms. On 
the last evening many persons were turned 
away. 

Congregational singing was led by an 
enthusiastic volunteer chorus choir of 
thirty voices organized for the mission. 
There were readings by the minister of the 
church, Rey. Julius F. Krolfifer, and solos 
by a specially engaged singer.. Following 
Dr. Bradley's address, the question period 
lasted until 9.30 or 10 o’clock. | 

Dr. Bradley was at his best. He con- 
fessed himself surprised and_ delighted 


_with the sympathetic and friendly attitude 


of his audience, most of whom were non- 
Unitarian. This attitude was manifest 
both in the response to his addresses and 
in the questions asked. 

The people of the Davenport Church 
were surprised at the large attendance. But 
they had prepared for that by adequate 
organization. Besides those in the chorus 
choir, not fewer than two hundred per- 
sons actively served on committees and 
subcommittees. It was the enthusiastic 
‘Service of so many persons that chiefly 
made for the success of the mission. This 
general participation of the people of the 
church in the conduct of the mission, and 
the consequent renewal of devotion to the 
church, is by them considered to be the 
chief benefit fo the mission. 

Other facts making for this success 
were: 1. Dr. Bradley had been in Daven- 
port under the auspices of the Adver- 
tisers’ Club last spring. 2. Many persons 
around Davenport hear him over the radio 
on Sunday mornings. 3. The church had 
the active help of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, manifested in the preparation of 
excellent advertising copy by Ival McPeak, 
the publicity secretary, in the sending of 
hymn-books and literature by Kenneth Mc- 
Dougall, the administrative vice-president, 
along with valuable suggestions as to the 
conduct of the mission, and in the personal 
Service of Newton EH. Lincoln of Unity 
Church, St. Paul, Minn., just before and 
during the mission. 4. Marvin B. Briggs, 
telegraph editor of The Davenport Demo- 
crat, a layman of the ‘church, furnished 
both the papers with interesting advance 
information of the mission and reports of 
Dr. Bradley’s addresses. 5. Most of all, Dr. 
Bradley was a capable, entertaining, and 
forceful speaker, who made clear the dis- 


.gion of Growth,” 


tinguishing characteristics of “The Reli- 
and convinced his 
hearers of their importance in life. 

The unusual attendance and the late 
hour of dismissal hindered the making of 
personal contacts with visitors, but the 
Assimilation (or Follow-Up) Committee is 
now gathering names and addresses of in- 
terested people who attended the meetings. 

Dr. Bradley was invited to give two 
noonday broadcasts over WOO, addresses 
on “What’s Right With Youth?” and ‘‘The 
Meaning of Life.” More than 400 letters 
of appreciation of these addresses have 
been sent to Dr. Bradley. In addition, 
Dr. Bradley addressed more than 1,200 
students of the Davenport High School on 
Wednesday morning, winning their rapt 
attention and enthusiastic admiration. 

Sop pe 


Loyalty and Liberty is Lot 
_of Federated Church Pastor 


After fourteen months of worship and 
work together, and eight months of legal 
federation, the Federated Chureh of Lei- 
eester, Mass., consisting of the First Con- 
gregational and the Unitarian churches, 
held its first annual meeting January 18. 
Reports showed all bills paid, and a sur- 
plus of $160 in the treasury. Attendance 
on services has been excellent, and the 
spirit of unity and co-operation most 
marked. Each church maintains its or- 
ganization, and controls its own funds. 
Out of such income, each pays for the 
upkeep of its property, and turns over the 
balanee to the Federated Church, whose 
affairs are managed by a joint committee 
of four from each church, with the pastor 
as chairman. The pastor is called by vote 
of each church acting separately. This 
insures one acceptable to each. 

The present pastor is Dr. R. F. Johonnot 
of the Unitarian Fellowship. In his re- 
port he congratulated the federation upon 
the success of its work, and said he be- 
lieved the results amply justified the 
experiment of federation and promised its 
continuance. He especially spoke of the 
loyal support given to him by the Con- 
gregational members, and the full liberty 
in preaching accorded him. 

The Federated Church ministers to 
about 170 families, of whom thirty are 
connected with the Unitarian chureh. Dr. 
Johonnot is the only resident Protestant 
minister in the village, but services are 
held in the small Methodist church by a 
non-resident pastor. 


Book on A. L. A. Bizas 


Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach’s “Religious 
Liberty—The Great American MTlusion” 
has been placed among the recommended 
books on The Book List of the American 
Library Association, by the votes of the 
co-operating libraries. The volume is now 
in its second printing, William Morrow 
and Company, the publishers, announce. 
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Rev; Roderick Stebbins 
Dies at Home in Milton 


Rey. Roderick Stebbins, minister emer- 
itus of the First Congregational (Unita- 
rian) Church of Milton, Mass., died at his 
home on the morning of January 29 and 
was buried from the church Tuesday after- 
noon, January 31, with Dr. Charles EB, 
Park officiating, assisted by Rey. Vivian 
T. Pomeroy. 

Mr. Stebbins was born in Portland, 
Maine, September 2, 1859, the son of Dr. 
Horatio Stebbins, and was educated in the 
schools of San Francisco, Calif., where his 
brother and sister, Horatio W. Stebbins 
and Miss Lucy W. Stebbins, now reside. 
After graduation in 1881 from Haryard 
University, he prepared for the ministry 
at Harvard Divinity School, from which 
he was graduated in 1886. His entire 
ministry has been at Milton, where he was 
settled in 1886. Mr. Stebbins was secre- 
tary of the Society for Ministerial Relief, 
and active in the Massachusetts Congre- 
gational Charitable Society. He was 
treasurer of the Evangelical Missionary 
Society in Massachusetts, assistant ‘secre- 
tary of the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel among the Indians and Others in 
North America and had held other offices 
among the denominational organizations,. 
besides being actively interested in com-_ 
munity affairs. Since 1892 he has been a 
trustee of the Milton Publie Library. 

Mr. Stebbins married Miss Edith HEndi- 
cott Marean, daughter of Mrs. Emma 
Endicott Marean, formerly editor of THE 
Reeister. He is survived by Mrs. Steb- 
bins and their two sons, Roderick Stebbins 
and Henry Endicott Stebbins. 

A more extended account of Myr. 
Stebbins’s life and service to the fellow- 
ship will appear in a later issue of THE 
REGISTER. 


Fifteen Years at San Diego 


Rey. Howard B. Bard has been minister 
of the First Unitarian Church in San 
Diego, Calif., for fifteen years, refusing 
at the insistence of his people, four calls 
to other churches during that time. He 
spoke on New Year’s Day on “A Glance 
Backward and a Long Look Forward,” 
reviewing the work of his pastorate and 
discussing what is demanded of this church 
if it is to continue its position of leader- 
ship. An announcement says: 

“Together in these years we have stood 
often for very unpopular issues, persons, 
and movements, and have had to stand the 
criticisms of many earnest and sincere 
people. But we have steadily kept our 
faces toward the ‘open way’ and have 
pressed forward always in the struggle for 
greater liberty. What liberty exists in 
our city to-day—when liberty in other 
cities has suffered much curtailment—is 
largely dependent on the work of this 
chureh and its auxiliary movement, the 
Open Forum.” 

The anniversary service was broadcast 
from station KFSD. 


Boston, Mass.—Members of the Young 
Men’s Christian Union presented a play 
January 27, “A Night in Paris,” written by 
Roger Merrill, a member of the Union. 
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Semi-Centennial of Des Moines Church 
Observed at Safford Memorial Service 


‘Unity Circle presents bronze tablet in her memory 


MBEMORIAL SERVICE for Rev. Mary 
A. Safford, and the celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the 
First Unitarian Church in Des Moines, 
Towa, were combined at an evening meet- 
ing in this church, January 23. Miss 
Safford was for eleven years active minis- 
ter of the Des Moines church, and for 
seventeen years minister emeritus. It was 
an impressive and memorable evening. 
The minister, Rev. Henry J. Adlard, 
presided. 

Mayor Fred H. Hunter, the son of two 
charter members, gave an historical sketch 
of the society’s background. Rey. Hleanor 
®. Gordon, a former minister, now . of 
Hamilton, Ill, told of Miss Safford 
as a beloved colleague and interpretative 
preacher. Mrs. Homer A. Miller spoke of 
her as pastor and intimate friend. 

Describing Miss Safford as an apostle of 
“sweetness and light,’ Mrs. J. R. Hanna, 
on behalf of Unity Circle, presented a 
bronze tablet in her memory. This is 
placed in the vestibule of the church, and 
bears the following inscription: “In Loy- 
‘ing Memory of Mary Augusta Safford, 
Minister of this Society, 1899-1910, Pastor 
Emeritus, 1910-1927. This Tablet erected 
by Unity Circle, 1928.” 


The memorial address was given by Dr. 
Curtis W. Reese, 
Moines church from 1916 to 1919, now 
secretary of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference. 
Safford as a master of the fine art of 
preaching, one who felt that, no matter 
what her message, it must be well said. 
She was monistic in her spirituality, 
pluralistic in her sociality, unified in her 
practicality, and had the vision for long- 
run programs. 

At the close of the memorial service, 
the audience remained to hear several 
letters of greeting read, and a thrilling 
story told by H. H. Griffiths of the growth 
and labors of the society since its forma- 
tion in August, 1877. The present build- 
ing is the second one built by the society, 
and was erected under Miss Safford’s 
leadership in 1904. 

The address was illustrated by a num- 
ber of slides, pictures of the devoted men 
and women, along with the thirteen min- 
isters, who have done splendid pioneer 
work to bring the church to its present 
solidified position in the capital city of 
the State. It is proposed to print Mr. 
Griffith’s address in full. 


Personals 


Rey. Richard W. F. Seebode, assistant 
minister of the First Unitarian Church in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., and a recent graduate of 
Meadville Theological School, was mar- 
ried January 28 to Miss Hlsie Foehr of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Miss Margaret H. Meyer, daughter of 
Rev. John F. Meyer of the Independent 
Protestant Church of Columbus, Ohio, has 
been chosen by the National Selection 
Committee of the Women’s National Field 
Hockey Association of America to be one 
of the players on the All-American 
Women’s Hockey Team. She has thus 
been officially recognized as one of the 
best women hockey players in America. 
The All-American team will play the All- 
English team some time in the autumn. 


Robert Lincoln O’Brien, editor of The 
Boston Herald and a member of Arlington 
Street Church in Boston, Mass., left Janu- 
ary 27 on a trip around the world. Mrs, 
O’Brien accompanies him. They will re- 
turn June 29, 


A memorial service was held in All Souls 
Liberal Church, Unitarian, in Chicago, Tll., 
January 16, for Mrs. Katherine Hancock 
Goode, well-known laywoman of this 
church, who died recently. Mrs. Goode 
was a member of the Illinois House of 
Representatives, and for years was promi- 
nent in the club, civic, and political life 
of Chicago. Her husband, Prof. J. Paul 
Goode of the University of Chicago, is the 
celebrated geographer. Mrs. Goode started 
teaching, when she was only fourteen 
years old, in northern Minnesota, and later 
taught in several normal schools of the 
East. 


Herman Amend, who received his early 
musical training and practice in the 
choir of the Independent Protestant 
Chureh of Columbus, Ohio, is now in New 
York City, singing’ with the company of 
“My Maryland,” and giving and taking 
lessons in vocal culture. Home at holiday 
time, he sang in the choir of the Columbus 
church at the Christmas service. 


The current issue of The Goodwill, 
chiefly devoted to the work of the Morgan 
Memorial in Boston, Mass., contains a 
tribute to the late Miss Elizabeth S. Dm- 
mons, a devoted Unitarian, who, when she 
died about ten years ago, left $3,000 of her 
hard-earned savings to the Memorial—its 
first endowment. 


Rev. Earl C. Davis, minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Concord, N.H., has 
been chosen president of the Concord Min- 
isters’ Conference. 


Not having recovered his sight from a 
recent cataract operation, Rev. Thomas J. 
Horner of the First Unitarian Church in 
Nashville, Tenn., fell and dislocated his 
right shoulder Sunday, January 22. Prof. 
Bert Roller of Peabody College conducted 
the service in Mr. Horner’s place. 


Rey. Thomas P. Byrnes, recently in- 
Stalled in the pastorate of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Long Beach, Calif., ful- 
filled his first outside speaking engagement 
in that city January 22, before a rally 
of six hundred solicitors for the Com- 
munity Chest campaign. Mr. Byrnes was 
announced as a “veteran of Community 
Chest campaigns in Birmingham and Okla- 
homa City.” 
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John Alexander Hayes 


THE CHRISTIAN Recister for January 5 
states that fourteen ministers of the free 
Fellowship died during the past year. 
Among these was John Alexander Hayes. 
Mr. Hayes was born in 1858 in Fredericton, 
New Brunswick, and died in Brookline, 
Mass., September 27, 1927, in his seven- 
tieth year. Dr. Christopher R. Eliot con- 
ducted the funeral service September 29. 
Mr. Hayes is survived by one daughter, 
Miss Florence E. Hayes, and three sons. 

Mr. Hayes was a graduate of the New 
Church Theological School. In 1903 he 
left the New Church to enter the ministry 
of the Unitarian Church. For the next 
ten years he was minister of the church in 
Haverhill, Mass. His other pastorates 
were in Chicopee, Bolton, Danvers, and 
West Bridgewater, Mass. He resigned his 
last parish in 1926. 

For a quarter of a century he served 
the free Fellowship with a seholarty mind” 
and a friendly spirit. He wasan excellent 
preacher and a good pastor. 

On his desk he kept a copy of John 
Burrough’s poem entitled “Waiting.” The 
last stanza may be interpreted as referring 
to personal or influential immortality, or, 
both. 


Serene, I fold my hands and wait, 
Nor care for wind, nor tide, nor sea; 
I rave no more ’gainst time or fate, 
For lo! my own shall come to me. 


I stay my haste, I make delays; 
For what avails this eager pace? 
I stand amid th’ eternal ways, 
And what is mine shall know my face. 


Asleep, awake, by night or day, 
The friends I seek are seeking me; 
No wind can drive my bark astray, 
Nor change the tide of destiny. 


What matter if I stand alone? 
I wait with joy the coming years; 

My heart shall reap where it hath sown, 
And garner up its fruit of tears. 


The waters know their own, and draw 
The brook that springs in yonder heights ; 
So flows the good with equal law 
Unto the soul of pure delights. 


The stars come nightly to the sky, 

_ The tidal wave comes to the sea; 
Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 

Can keep my own away from me. 
FRANK S. GRBEDLER. 


Correction 


In line five of the first paragraph of a 
news article in THE REGISTER of December 
29, on the memorial to Pére Hyacinthe, 
the word “Jews” erroneously occurs in 
place, of “few.” The corrected phrase 
reads: “by a man who knows, as few do 
know, what Pére Hyacinthe’s brave stand 
for freedom in religion cost.” 


Omana, NeB.—Rey. Ralph H. Bailey of 
the First Unitarian Church began a series 
of sermons February 5 on the general 
theme of “American Liberals and Their 
Adversaries.” Among the historic op- 
ponents to be discussed are: Channing and 
Lyman Beecher, Lincoln and Douglas, 
Thomas Paine and William Cobbett, Jeffer- 


son and Hamilton. 
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Before, During, and After the Mission 


At Jamestown, N.Y., a Congregationalist clergyman, and working 
girls, are among contributors to League’s fund for this work 
ALFRED E. VON STILLI 


OME months ago, an article appeared in 

J our local paper in Jamestown, N.Y., 
about the consecration service of Dr. 
Horace Westwood to the mission work of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League. This 
article caused comment; men and women 
of the church began to inquire into the 
meaning and the scope of the work to 
which Dr. Westwood was consecrated. As 
a result, a committee approached the Lay- 
men’s League on having a mission in 
Jamestown. Financially it was impossible 
for us to have a mission, but the League 
stepped in and made possible what would 
otherwise have been impossible, The dates 
were set, January 15 to 22. 

We awaited the coming of Dr. Westwood 
with fear—and with expectation. Wein 
Jamestown are not a large group. We 
have been face to face with difficulties. 
Each organization, however, made a finan- 
cial contribution; many members did the 
same. We worked in the’ best way we 
knew. 

The mission preacher came to us a 
stranger; he departed greatly loved by all. 
The Unitarian Church of Jamestown will 
never be the same. Its relation to the 
community has been enlarged many fold. 
People who were afraid of us have be- 
come our friends. Those who came scoffing 
went away thinking and returned again 
and again. A new interest and enthusiasm 
has been engendered, and our orthodox 
neighbors understand our position better 
and have become more tolerant. As one 
man expressed it, ‘It’s possible that you 
liberals are right and we are wrong.” 

Dr. Westwood began his preaching on 
Sunday night. There was a _ visible, 
gradual process of unfoldment through the 
mission. As a patient teacher he led his 
hearers, step by step guiding them, in- 
spiring them, to see the beauty of the new 
truth. Dr. Westwood is pre-eminently a 
preacher. He is the harbinger of the new 
day that is destined to dawn in the Liberal 
Chureh. He is a man of power, with un- 
limited ability. One of our members ex- 
pressed it in this wise, “He is like the still 
waters where humanity is led to quench 
its thirst.” The supply of pamphlets con- 
taining Dr. Westwood’s. sermons was ex- 
hausted. His “Consecration Hymn,” sung 
at the mission meetings, is to be inserted 
in the hymnals used by the church. 

Our mission far exceeded our dreams. 
In numbers it was more than a success. 
The average attendance at each meeting. 
including the final Sunday, when Dr. West- 
wood preached, was 144 persons. Rain 
freezing on the sidewalks and later a 
blizzard reduced the audiences on two of 
the evenings. There were 225 present on 
the last Sunday evening. Many people 
said as they left on the last evening, 
“Look for me on Sunday, for I’m coming 
again.” Our own church members, on the 
final Sunday, both morning and evening, 
were 100 per cent. present. Our entire 
city was stirred. The mission proved to 
be the topic of conversation on the street, 


in store and shop, in lodge and social 
gathering. 

With the inspiration that came to us 
through the work of Dr. Westwood, we 
are going to grow as we never understood 
growth before; we are going to enlarge 
out tent and drive the tent stakes deeper ; 
we have a new appreciation of the great- 
ness of liberal religion. 

The sum of $126 was contributed to the 
General Mission Fund of the Laymen’s 
League. Of this five dollars was given by 
a Congregationalist minister. A working 
girl gave five dollars; other workers 
pledged small but sacrificial amounts, to 
be paid in monthly instalments. 


Montreal Church Officers 
Elected at Annual Meeting 


Prof. N. N. Evans of the chemistry de- 
partment of McGill University was elected 
president of the Unitarian Church of the 
Messiah in Montreal, Canada, at the an- 
nual meeting of the church, January 16. 
He has always been connected with this 
chureh and has beer superintendent of its 
Sunday-school for many years. 

Other officers elected were: Treasurer, 
John Duthie; secretary, S. P. Newton; 
wardens, Prof. N. N. Evans, Milton L. 
Hersey, Dean H. M. Mackay, A. E. War- 
ren; -Committee of Management—Mrs. 
S. H. Ball, Miss A. Costigan, Mrs. G. W. 
Latham, Mrs. L. Skaife, W. C. Anderson, 
Dr. Howard T. Barnes, Charles Booth, 
Dr. G. A. Brown, George Falconer, M. L. 
Hersey, E. L. Judah, J. W. McCammon, 
Allan Smith, T. G. Turnbull, W. H. Ward- 
well, Murray E. Williams. 

Three important changes of the past 
year were recalled in the reports: the com- 
ing of the new minister, Rev. Lawrence 
Clare, the turning of the Sunday-school 
into a children’s church, and the installa- 
tion of the new organ. 


Dr. Reiland at King’s Chapel 


Dr. Karl Reiland of St. George’s Church, 
New York City, will make his second visit 
to the King’s Chapel week-day services in 
Boston, Mass., to preach on the four days, 
Tuesday to Friday inclusive, February 
14-17. Dr. Reiland received the degrees 
of D.D. and LL.D. from Hobart College in 
1914. He was rector of Trinity Church, 
Wethersfield, Conn., and later of St. 
Andrew’s Chureh, Yonkers, N.Y., before 
coming to St. George’s in 1912. 


Weston, Mass.—The Laymen’s League 
of the First Parish had as their speaker 
January 17, Father Tivnan, head of the 
Weston College of Jesuits, who gave an 
account of his conversion to the Jesuit 
Order, and the history of the Order itself. 
He was very grateful for the opportunity 
offered by the chapter to emphasize the 
necessity for religious understanding, tol- 
erance, and freedom. 
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Membership grows—Good works 
Alliance branch 


of 


Increase in membership and finances in 
exceptionally good condition, with no debts, 
were reported at the annual meeting of 
the Free Christian Church, Unitarian, of 
Virginia, Minn., held New Year's Day. 

New officers elected were: President, 
Alex Savolainen; vice-president, Henry 
Tenhunen; secretary, William Markkula; 
treasurer, Mrs. John Soderholm; Board of 
Directors, Emil Bjorkman, John Lipponen, 
Frank Wuori, Andrew Moilan, Carl Hend- 
erson, Mrs. John Raihala, and Mrs. Victor 
Williams. 

Newly elected committee heads and their 
associates consist of: Social Service Com- 
mittee, Rev. Milma S. Lappala, chairman, 
Harold W. Johnston, Henry Tenhunen, Dr. 
John Raihala, Miss Irene Pitkanen of the 
Sunday-school, Edmund Ketola of the 
Young People’s Association, and Mrs. Alex 
Savolainen of the Women’s Alliance; Pro- 
gram Committee, Mrs. Alex Savolainen, 
chairman, Mrs. Frank Wuori, Mrs. Victor 
Williams, Mrs. Felix Kaitala, and Mrs. 
Victor Aari; Concert Committee, Rev. 
Milma S. Lappala, chairman, Henry Ten- 
hunen, John Soderholm, Emil Bjorkman, 
J. Eliel Nummelin, Mrs. Oscar Turen. 

During the absence in New York City 
of the minister, Rey. Milma S. Lappala, 
in the interests of a projected Finnish Uni- 
tarian movement there, services in the 
Virginia church are in charge of the mem- 
bers as follows: January 8, Dr. John 
Raihala, who spoke on “The Character- 
istics of the American Finnish People”; . 
January 15, J. Eliel Nummelin; January 
22, the women of the church; January 29, 
Verner Saranen; February 5, Young 
People’s Alliance; February 12, women of 
the church; February 19, Dr. John Rai- 
hala; February 26, Harold W. Johnston. 

During the past year, the Women’s Alli- 
ance branch joined the St. Louis County 
Club; sponsored a lecture on “Kalevala” 
a spring concert, and the play “Tukki- 
joella” ; took an active part in the “Better 
Homes Week” movement, the child train- 
ing movement, and the social work conven- 
tion at St. Paul, Minn. The Alliance also 
has a literary club. Book reviews are 
given by the different members on con- 
temporary writers, and especially on books 
by American authors on the Finnish people. 


Work for 105% at Wollaston 


Referring to the request of Dr. Louis 
©. Cornish, president of the American 
Unitarian Association, for a five per cent. 
increase in all phases of church work, 
The Dial of the Unitarian Church in 
Wollaston, Mass., says: “We have more 
than passed the requirements in addition 
to our church membership. Let us all 
check up in all departments of our work 
and see where we stand. Then put forth 
the effort to bring every department up to 
the required standard.” 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


He whose heart is 
CLEAN 
finds it easier to 
BELIEVE 
in a good world 


Workers and the Church 


Why have the workers been indifferent 
to the churches? J. Smith, director of 
music for the First Unitarian Church in 
Salt: Lake City, Utah, gave the answer in 
a Laymen’s Sunday sermon, and indicated 
how, in his opinion, the Church must see 
the necessity of “shaking itself free of 
the privileged class,’ and seriously work- 
ing out the social ideals of its. Founder. 
He said, in part: 

“The outstanding feature of modern so- 
cial literature is the universal acceptance 
of the idea that the pathway to peace and 
a fairer world lies in the radical readjust- 
ment of industrial conditions and social 
life. The history of the working class 
movements has been one of persistent and 
progressive struggle for such readjust- 
ment. The example and teachings of 
Jesus were not, until quite recent years, 
sufficiently appreciated or believed in to 
convince the churches that they had a 
part to play in bringing the Kingdom of 
Heaven on earth. Their bias against the 
worker’s movements led to an aititude of 
utter indifference on the part of the work- 
ers toward the churches. 

“Not until the movements showed their 
eapacity to accomplish—and they have 
been the teachers and exponents of the 
teachings of Jesus—did the Church begin 
to mend its ways and see the necessity of 
shaking itself free from the privileged 
class. These movements became a chal- 
lenge to the churches—a challenge recog- 
nized and accepted by hundreds of its 
more liberal and thoughtful leaders, who 
have become active participants in those 
movements, and some of whom have be- 
come its most effective propagandists. 

“To meet the dangers which lie ahead 
of us in both domestic and international 
affairs will require the unity and co-opera- 
tion of all the agencies for peace and 
social progress. Can the Church make up 
its mind in what direction its duty lies, 
and having made up its mind, tread that 
path with courage? It has scrapped out- 
worn creeds, doctrines, and myths; now 
the social ideals of its Leader stand out 
the clearer, and indicate in no uncertain 
language the road to the Kingdom of 
Happiness. There is no middle road.” 


All Souls, New York, WRNY 


Arrangements have been made to broad- 
cast the morning service at All Souls 
Church, New York City, through station 
WRNY, New York. The broadcasting 
began on Sunday morning, February 5, at 
11 o’clock. 
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SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Che Cnitarian é 


Laymen’s [League 


—convinced that the belief in the 
infallible Bible is the basic cause 
of all pro-dogma laws and the contro- 
versy in the churches, is sending Dr. 
Frank W. Pratt of Richmond, Va., 
into the South to give lectures on 
the real origin and character of the 
Scriptures, as revealed by reverent 
modern scholarship. 


Headquarters: 
Srxtpenn Bwacon Srrept, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to 
Chicago, and will begin its Spring Quarter 
March 27, 1928, at 57th Street and Wood- 
lawn Avenue, one block from the University 
of Chicago. In its new location, the School 
has availed itself of the privileges of the 
University, its libraries, laboratories, mu- 
seums, and opportunities for field work. 
It has expanded its curriculum and adapted 
its teaching to the varied needs of indi- 
viduals and the growing demands of the 
liberal churches. It offers a course for 
parish assistants and directors of reltgious 
education, in which much of the instruction 
is given by University professors and pro- 
fessors in the affiliated seminaries, in edu- 
eation, psychology, sociology, music, art, 
dramatics, religious literature, and religious 
education, etc. Rooms for women students 
are available in Channing House at a mini- 
mum price. For information address the 
president, F. C. SourmwortH, D.D., 5659 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allstom Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail. 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in 
formation, address the President. 


HARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE ciristian 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 a 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK - 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS .AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Present, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS, 

Crzrx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Dreectors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
S. Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise Boveencens Harry O. 
Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs..A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generau inten 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation mong 
liberal Christians, 


Defends civil and paligions liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address — 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 

Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco . 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. Waurur S, Swisunr, Pres, 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors er 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Md Saget a Opened October 3rd. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET B. JOHNSON, S.T.B, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


\ 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely e equipped. beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate i 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N. H! 
Box_16 
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Students Go 


The Christian Register 
to Deerfield 


Midwinter Conf erence speakers attracting goodly mumbers 


HE organization of a Unitarian In- 
tercollegiate Conference at Deerfield, 
Mass., the week-end of February 11, repre- 
sents an effort to revive and develop the 
idea of the Student Federation of Reli- 
gious Liberals which held conferences in 
Florence and Magnolia, Mass. 
-eonferences have been held for three years 
except those at the Isles of Shoals. 
The joint student denominational com- 
mittee, representing the several. central 
Unitarian societies, consists of Dr. Walter 
Reid Hunt, American Unitarian Associa- 
tion; Miss Evelyn Sears, Women’s Alli- 
ance; Edward P. Furber, Y. P. R. U.; 
Rey. Robert J. Raible, Unitarian Minis- 
terial Union; Kenneth MacDougall, and 
Prof. Herbert Goodrich, Laymen’s League. 

By this committee a special committee 
consisting of Rev. J. Harry Hooper, chair- 
man, Miss Sara C. Comins, secretary, and 
Eliot K. Parkhurst of Northeastern Col- 
lege, was chosen to make arrangements for 
a student conference. The intercollegiate 
eharacter of the young people is indicated 
by the members of the large advisory com- 
mittee of students, who are: Edward W. 
Lapworth, Dorchester, Mass., Boston Uni- 
versity ; Lloyd Kendall; Manchester, N.H., 
Bowdoin; Winthrop Southworth, Jr., 
Needham, Mass., Brown; Emily Hussey, 
Plymouth, Mass., Brown (Women’s Col- 
lege) ; John Rust, Cleveland, Ohio, Dart- 
mouth; Abbot Peterson, Jr., Brookline, 
Mass., Harvard; W. Gordon Edson, Brain- 
tree, Mass., Massachusetts Agricultural ; 
Philip DeC. Hardy, Newton Mass., M. I. 
T.; Carolyn Drisko, Winchester, Mass., 
Mount Holyoke; Helen Johnson, Medford, 
Mass., Radcliffe; Alice Bean, Watertown, 
Mass., Simmons; Elizabeth Hall, Brain- 
tree, Mass., Smith; Warren Walsh, Bil- 
lerica, Mass., Tufts; Phillis Arbuthnot, 
University of Vermont; Elizabeth Hawes, 
Keene, N.H., Vassar; Helen Hazelton, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., Wellesley; Diana 
-Scott; Providence, R.I., Wheaton; Henry 
Putnam, St. Paul, Minn. Williams; 
Landon Lodge, St. Louis, Yale. 

The Y. P. R. U. held a midwinter con- 
ference in Deerfield last year and found 
the parish hospitable, the surroundings 
attractive, the spot central and easily ac- 
cessible, and general conditions favorable 
to such a meeting. 

Discussion meetings will be held in the 
Village Hall next to the church, but Rev. 


Dilworth Lupton, the Sunday preacher, 


will occupy the historic pulpit in the old 
church. The committee has planned win- 
ter sports, and is also arranging to have 
delegates see the old landmarks and visit 
some of the antique homes in the town. 

The conference opens Saturday after- 
noon at 2 o’clock. Early registration, ac- 
companied by the registration fee of $2, 
should be made with Eliot K. Parkhurst 
at 25 Beaton Street, Boston. 

The speakers, beside Mr. Lupton, the 
Unitarian minister at Cleveland, Ohio, are 
Dr. and Mrs. Robert C. Dexter, both 
authors and formerly professors at Skid- 
more College, and the former the secre- 
tary of Social Relations for the American 


No student . 


Unitarian Association; Prof. Clarence R. 
Skinner, professor of Applied Christianity 
at Tufts College, social service secretary 
of the Universalist denomination; Mrs.| 
Anna Garlin Spencer, pioneer suffrage 
worker, author of many books and special 
lecturer on Social Science at Columbia) 


‘Teachers’ College. 


Czechoslovak Altar Stone Holds 
‘Mrs. Wicks’s “Register” Article 
Dr. Frank 8. C. Wicks of All Souls Uni- 

tarian Church in Indianapolis, Ind., and 

Mrs. Wicks, received during the Christmas 

Season a letter from the Czechoslovak 

Church in Dejvice, Prague, the church of 

which Dr. and Mrs. Wicks were made 

honorary members during their attendance 
on the International Congress of Religious 

Liberals last September. The writers of 

the letter refer to having read in trans- 

lation the report of Mrs. Wicks regard- 
ing this church and its people in THE 

REGISTER. 

“This copy,” says the letter, “will be 
laid into the foundation stone beneath the 
altar of our church at the Christmas holi- 
days.” A copy of the sermon preached by 
Dr. Wicks here last summer is to be 
preserved in the archives of the church. 


Redlands Church is Small 
but Vigorous, Influential 


“Vigorous” and “influential” is the con- 
dition of the First Unitarian Church in 
Redlands, Calif., according to reports 
presented at the annual meeting, January 
19. They were given by the Alliance presi- 
dent, Mrs. BH. A. Moore; the .Sunday- 
school superintendent, Mrs. E. H. Brenan; 
president of the Y. P. R. U., Miss Caroline 
Scott; and the church treasurer, Lawson 
Scott. All the reports showed that the 
church was in a very vigorous state and 
that its finances were in good condition. 

The church is one of the most influential 
churches in the town, in spite uf the fact 
that it is one of the smallest numerically. 
Its influence reaches beyond Redlands to 
San Bernardino, Riverside, Beaumont, and 
other points from which it attracts wor- 
shipers every Sunday. Its minister, Rev. 
George S. Cooke, is in constant demand 
as a speaker both in town and out of 
town. The Unitarians of Redlands feel 
that they have every cause to feel en- 
couraged and look forward to a bright 
future. 

Mrs. E. A. Moore, J. F. Redhead, and 
Rey. BE. H. Brenan were chosen trustees 
to serve for a period of three years, and 
E. L. Cronemeyer was appointed to fill 
the place on the board made vacant by the 
absence in England of Richard W. Lodge. 

Rev. Berkeley Blake, Unitarian field 
secretary for the Pacific Coast, was the 
guest of honor. He told of his work as 


field secretary, and brought encouraging | | 


reports of other churches in the confer- 
ence. He made an eloquent appeal for a 
more yigorous missionary policy on the 
part of the churches, and for a greater 
and more cordial co-operation among them. 


| timate, personal tribute to Mr. 
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Hold Service at Billerica 
in Memory of Mr. Walsh 


A service was held at the First Parish 
Church in Billerica, Mass., in memory of 
Rev. William Lorison Walsh, January 22; 
A memorial sermon was preached by Rey. 
Lyman V. Rutledge of Dedham, Mass., 
Mr. Walsh’s predecessor in the Billerica 
pastorate. 

Mr. Rutledge paid an eloquent, yet in- 
Walsh, 
whom he characterized as a great New 
Englander. He called attention to the 
efforts by which Mr. Walsh struggled for 
education during his boyhood, and then 
laid a foundation for an analysis of New 
England character based upon an extensive 
historical survey of early New England 
and especially of the type of personality de- 
veloped in New England. He drew an in- 
timate picture of the early days of the 
chureh in Billerica, with especial reference 
to Rev. Samuel Whiting, the first minister, 
adding that Mr. Walsh’s character, per- 
sonality, and work were essentially a con- 
tinuation and a part of New England. 


Lecture by Kirsopp Lake 


Under the auspices of the Tuckerman 
School Association, Prof. Kirsopp Lake of 
Harvard University will give an illustrated 
lecture Tuesday evening, February 14, at 
Unity House, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
Professor Lake will speak on the “Monks, 
Manuscripts, Monuments” of Mt. . Athos, 
Serabit, and the Sinai Peninsula. His 
months of research work in this section 
a year or more ago give his lecture on the 
subject a particular value. 

The patrons and patronesses are Charles 
S. Bolster, Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot, Miss 
Louisa W. Case, Mrs. W. Scott Fitz, Mrs. 
Ralph H. Forbes, Miss Elizabeth Johnson, 
Miss Caroline V. Lynch, Mrs. Franklin F. 
Raymond, Rev. and Mrs. Walter S. 
Swisher, Mrs. Edward I. Walkeley. 

Tickets at $2.00 for reserved seats, $1.50 
for floor seats, and $1.00 for balcony seats, 
may be obtained from the Tuckerman 
School, 38 West Cedar Street, Boston; or 
from Mrs. B. Roscoe McAfee, chairman, 33 
Bowdoin Street, Cambridge, Mass.; Miss 
Charlotte Perkins, Weston, Mass.; Miss 
Annie M. Filoon, 638 Charlesfield Street, 
Providence, R.I. 


Parish Worker for King’s Chapel 

Miss Virginia L. Frederick is serving as 
part-time parish worker for King’s Chapel 
in Boston, Mass. She is a graduate of 
Radcliffe College, and is also employed in 
the office of the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Corrections. 


SCHOOLS 


‘BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 
(18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 Y 3 
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" PLEASANTRIES _ | 


“What modern inventions have done 
most to help men up in the world?’ “The 
elevator and the alarm clock.” 


A street in London has been named after 
a well-known dean. Lamp-posts at short 
intervals, however, disperse the gloom. 
—Punch. 


“The Gnu in Danger of. Extinction,” 
says a headline. Shall this popular little 
crossword animal disappear? Gno, gnever! 


—Puneh, 
Customer: “Where is the steak on your 
menu?’ Waiter (reading): “There, sir; 
sirloin steak 4 la carte.” Customer: 


“Good, wheel it in.’_—Hardware Age. 


‘Run upstairs and wash your face, 
darling. I think Grandma wants to take 
you driving with her.” ‘Hadn’t we better 
find out for certain, Mummie?’—London 
Humorist. 


She is the kind of woman, we said in 
our bitterly intolerant way, who would 
think of something else to say, and turn 
around to say it while going through a 
reyolving door ahead of you.—Ohio State 
Journal. 


A woman and her little daughter stopped 
to look at some live chickens that were 
running about in a drugstore window on 
Huntington Avenue. The mother re- 
marked: ‘Those chickens were hatched in 
an incubator, dear.’ “Why, Mamma,” said 
the child in surprise, ‘no one could tell 
them from real ones.” 


The Sunday-school teacher had been tell- 
ing her class all about the cannibals, and 
the missionaries who went to foreign 
places. ‘‘Now, children,’ she asked, “what 
do you think would be the first thing the 
missionaries should teach the cannibals?” 
“Please,” suggested Billy, ‘they should 
teach them to be vegetarians.”—WSelected. 


New Parson: “Thirty years verger of 
this one church! You must have seen 
many ministers in your time.’ The 
Verger: “Ten on ’em all told; good 
preachers an’ bad preachers—most on ‘em 
bad. I’ve heard ’em all; but, thank God, 
I’m still a Christian,’ "Sydney Bulletin. 


A cotton manufacturer said not long 
ago: “Children to-day don’t learn things 
at school as well as they did when I was 
a boy. When I was a lad we had to learn, 
and if anybody had wakened me up in the 
middle of the night and said: ‘What's 
twelve nines?’ I should have said straight 
off, without thinking, ‘96.’” 


Nellie, a small English girl of whom 
Punch tells us, had been so naughty at the 
dinner table that she had been banished 
to her room. Her indulgent mother -sub- 
sequently sent word to her by the maid 
that if she were repentant and would 
promise to be a good girl she might come 
down for the pudding. The maid returned 
without Nellie. “Did you tell Miss Nellie 
what I said?” inquired Miss Nellie’s 
mamma. “Yes’m” said the maid. “Well, 
what did she say?” “She said, ‘What sort 
of a pudding is it?” 
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THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 
for At Least Twenty Years 


HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P, Parmenter. 
Vice-Presidents, Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. 
H M. Williams. 
Secretary, Robert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Treasarer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 
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f= 

2 UNITARIAN VISITORS 

a TO BOSTON 

= pe following hotels are worthy of : 
= patronage. They render excellent = 
= service and provide a pleasant atmos- = 
= phere for their guests. a 
= RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 3 
: 2 
Fe PARKER HOUSE 5 
= SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS = 
= Near A. = 
Fa 600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower oC 
= Phone, Hubbard 8600 = 
2 HOTEL LENOX = 
= BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON = 
= Near Arlington Street Ghurch and Back = 
= Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone = 
5 B.B. 2680. FI 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word.. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WASHINGTON D.C.—Mrs. Kern's delightful 
home for travelers. Address: 1912 “G’” Street, 
Northwest. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 
Preston, Mgr. Superior household help sup- 
plied. 56 Melrose Street, Boston, Mass., Rooms 
1, 2 and 3. Tel. Caprran 5985. Hours 10-3, 
Saturdays 10-1. Licensed. Hst. 1890. 


FOR SALE—Almost new custom-made Haynes 
upright. Can be seen at 63 Roxbury Street. 
Cash, $250. Ask for Mr. ROGERS. 


TEN WEEKS’ EUROPEAN TRIP FOR BOYS of 
preparatory school age. Conducted by EDWIN 
M. Coz, Harvard Medical School. Write 10 
Ayon Street, Cambridge, Mass., for particulars. 


WANTED—Forty copies of ‘A Book of Song 
and Service.” Must be in <A-1 condition. 
Notify as soon as possible, THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER, C-133. 


GAMES—QUESTIONNAIRE! Could you answer 
400 questions on Shakespeare? Then play the 
game, “A Study of Shakespeare.”- Educational, 
interesting. Price, sixty cents. Postage, four 
cents. TH SHAKESPEARE CLUB, Camden, Maine. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. 
Ramgel A. Eliot, D.D., minister. Church school 
at 9.30 a.M., at 27 Marlborough Street. Morn- 
ing service at 11. Dr. Hliot will preach. 
Vesper service at 4. All the seats are free. 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister 
emeritus, Rev... Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rev.. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 11 A.M. 
Sermon by the minister. : 


- CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church sery- 
ice at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rev. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rev. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 
Aa.M., Church school, 11 4a.m., Morning service. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDB, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor's Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.M., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 A.m., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. CHURCH OF ‘THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
eae D.D., minister. Morning’ service, 
It aM. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles E. Park. D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11 A.M. Sunday-school, 3 P.M. Hour 
of organ music at 4.30 by William E. Zeuch, 
organist. Communion service immediately after 
morning service, on the first Sunday of each 
month. Vesper service, Thursday at 4.30 P.M. 
Free seats at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-charge, Rey. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 Aa. Morning 
Prayer with Sermon by Dr. Perkins. 9.30 a.m, 
Church School at King’s Chapel House. Week- 
day Services, 12.15 p.m. Monday, Organ 
Recital. Tuesday to Friday inatesive, Rev, 
a Reiland, D.D., St. George’s Church, New 

ork, 
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